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The Christian Register 


- Significant Sentiments 


Dollar Books, Deceased 


Dollar books, which a few months ago 
many publishers declared would make the 
United States a nation of booklovers and 
literati and the publishing business pros- 
perous, have come to an early decease. 
Only one house will continue to put out 
new volumes for a dollar, and these will 
be confined mainly to lighter fiction. 

However, says Henry Hazlitt in The 
Nation, this does not mean that dollar 
books are commercially infeasible. It means 
simply that “this particular cut was far 
too sudden and drastic. . . There is a 
tremendous inertia in buying habits; they 
eannot be radically altered in a few 
months.” 

Mr. Hazlitt suggests that the price of 
books be lowered gradually, as the price 
of automobiles has been, making further 
cuts “when the market had proved it could 
expand, and had had time to do so’. He 
suggests that dollar books carry adver- 
tisements and be printed with paper 
covers. 

‘An increase in the book-reading habit 
through the sale of cheap books”, remarks 
Mr. Hazlitt, “will be in the teeth of the 
whole restless modern spirit and the in- 
tense competition of the newspapers, the 
magazines, the theater, the talkies, the 
radio, motoring, dancing, bridge, golf, and 
love. It does not seem a rosy prospect ; 
but as book-reading, in spite of tremen- 
dous odds has survived, it cannot be alto- 
gether utopian to suppose that it may in 
time increase.” - 


Behold these Scientists! 


There never was a time when the men 
who lead in scientific thought were so 
doubtful of the ground on which they 
stand, declares Arthur Mee, editor of the 
“Children’s Encyclopedia’, who suggests 
that we look at the things the scientists 
say and note especially how they disagree 
with one another. 

“The new planet may compel us to aban- 
don our views as to the origin of the 
Sun’s family”, says Sir James Jeans. 

“All space is within a sphere; what is 
outside is Nowhere’, says Sir Arthur Hd- 
dington. 

“Space is not infinite, but limited; it is 
expanding at the rate of one per cent in 
twenty million years’, says Dr. Hdding- 
ton again. 

“The Universe is melting away”, says 
Dr. Jeans. 

“Creation is always going on in the 
Universe’, says Dr. Robert A. Millikan. 

“Nothing is faster than light waves”, 
says Prof. Albert Hinstein. 

“There are various reasons for doubt- 
ing whether Winstein’s Universe can be 
quite right”, says Bertrand Russell. 

“The waves that accompany an elec- 
tron do not travel with the speed of light, 
but much faster”, says Prof. G. P. Thom- 
son, 

“The mathematician may play all sorts 


of tricks with Space”, says Sir J. J. Thom- 
son. “With a few strokes of his pen he 
ean create a space with almost any prop- 
erties you order’. 

Mr. Mee is moved by these contradictory 
opinions to advise us “to keep our feet 
on the earth and our minds calm while 
those who do not speak our language dis- 
pute in signs and symbols”. “When we are 
asked to accept the incredible’, he says, 
“we may sometimes feel emboldened to 
beseech our mentors to remember in the 
name of God, as Oliver Cromwell once said, 
that possibly they may be mistaken”. 

And these are the men who pontificate 
on religion! 


Frontiers and Barriers 


Owen D. Young at a recent dinner of 
the Lotus Club in New York City lamented 
the present conflict between economics and 
politics. “Our economics”, he said, “are 
necessarily international because of our 
interdependence upon one another. Our 
politics, on the other hand, are national, 
increasingly so in every country. The first 
is forcing itself through frontiers toward 
an integrated world; the other is building 
up man-made barriers around a much 
greater number of political units than 
existed before the war. The forces are 
violent and imposing. Some better way 
must be found of accommodating each 
to the other or they will destroy each 
other. 

“In some Huropean countries the ques- 
tion is being seriously discussed of pro- 
viding economic parliaments in addition 
to political ones in order that men es- 
pecially qualified for the handling of these 
difficult economic problems may deal with 
them. It has even been suggested that if 
a holiday of armaments is good, a holi- 
day of parliaments would be better. Here 
again, it is the uncertainty which polit- 
ical action threatens which paralyzes 
economic efforts in this world recovery. 
Even economics may be willing to play a 
hand with deuces wild, but it has not 
yet learned how to play when half the 
pack may be declared wild at any moment. 
Mr. Garvin, the editor of The Observer 
in London, said to me that political 
leadership in democracies required a 
vision of the unattainable. So if political 
forces must be guided by a vision of the 
unattainable, economic forces must like- 
wise be guided always by a vision of the 
attainable. The problem of reconciling the 
two is the most immediate and diffieult 
problem in the world.” 


Constant Creator 


By entropy, or the diffusion of heat so 
that it can no longer be harnessed and 
transformed into energy, the world, in the 
opinion of most scientists, is destined to 
become cold and lifeless, In the stored 
heat of its minerals and in the heat of 
the sun, the world possesses a definitely 
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limited supply of heat. It will turn the 
engines of industry and provide men with 
physical energy for a certain period,— 
millions of years,—but eventually, though 
no portion of it can be lost, it will become 
so dissipated into the ether that it will 
cease to warm and give energy. The tem- 
perature of the world, through entropy, 
is approaching little by little absolute 
zero, which it can never attain. 

This conventional view is contradicted 
by Dr. Robert A. Millikan, winner of the 
Nobel prize in physics, in an address of 
perhaps great importance before the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Dr. Millikan believes he has dis- 
covered that cosmic rays, ten times as 
energetic as the hardest gamma ray, are 
being manufactured “in the intensely cold 
regions in the depths of interstellar space” 
by a “Creator constantly on the job” and 
sent by him to the earth to renew the heat 
it has lost. If Dr. Millikan’s theory is 
correct, the world is being wound up as 
fast as it runs down, and entropy will not 
cool it off. 


Criticism Fits a Prize 


Discussion still runs on about Sinclair 
Lewis, particularly in Europe, which re- 
gards with great cheerfulness the dis- 
concertion of the United States at the 
awarding of the Nobel prize to him. The 
Glasgow Herald, for example, enumerates 
the “international figures’ (which Mr. 
Lewis presumably is not) who have pre- 
viously received the award,—Frédérie 
Mistral, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Rabindranath Tagore, Ro- 
main Rolland, Anatole France, William 
Butler Yeats, George Bernard Shaw, ete. 
It then goes on to suggest that perhaps 
Mr. Lewis won it because he is the only 
American who has given the United States 
the sort of criticism Europe believes the 
United States has need of; and quotes 
an example of this criticism by Mr. Lewis 
dealing with “the commercial spirit” : 

“A vast, competent, largely useless cos- 
mos of offices. It spends much energy in 
causing advertisements of beer and chew- 
ing gum and union suits and pot-cleansers 
to spread over the whole landscape. It 
marches out ponderous battalions to sell 
a brass pin. It evokes shoes that are un- 
comfortable, hideous and perishable, and 
touchingly hopes that all women will aid 
the cause of good business by wearing 
them. 

“It turns noble valleys into fields for 
pickles. It compels men whom it has never 
seen to toil in distant factories and pro- 
duce useless wares, which are never actu- 
ally brought into the office, but which it 
nevertheless sells to the heathen in the 
Solomon Islands in exchange for commod- 
ities whose very name it does not know, 
and, in order to perform this miracle of 
transmutation, it keeps stenographers so 
busy that they change from dewy girls into 
tight-lipped spinsters before they discover 
loo 

“An unreasonable world, sacrificing bird- 
song and tranquil dusk and high golden 
noons to selling junk. ... Yet it rules us,” 
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The Shackles of Free Religion 


A sermon on what our critics say about us 


REV. LON RAY CALL 


Minister West Side Unitarian Church, New York City 


N my imagination I can picture a young 

and healthy man with eyes fixed upon 
a future vantage point but with his legs 
and ankles so shackled that progress is 
almost impossible. He has a vision but 
not the ability to overcome his fetters. 
People are standing about saying to him 
that he will never make the ascent to his 
goal. His fetters are too many. That is 
what people have been saying about the 
Unitarian church for a long, long time. 
A year or so ago a leading fundamentalist 
wrote a book criticizing Unitarianism 
which he called “The Leaven of the Sad- 
ducees”, and in which some of our fetters 
are exposed with a sort of holy glee. Not 
long ago The Christian Century, a reli 
gious journal, contained an editorial on 
“What is Disturbing the Unitarians?” in 
which it is assumed that we are quite dis 
turbed. Let us therefore today face some 
of our handicaps and ask how we are to 
overcome them. We might be justified in 
calling this address, “Arguments Against 
Unitarianism”. For what do our critics 
say of us? 

I 


They say we are weak. That is one 
of the stock arguments against us. We are 
reminded that we have only 376 churches 
with a membership numbering about 
60,000 and a total constituency of ap- 
proximately 130,000. It is significant that 
the denomination called the Disciples of 
Christ, organized later than we were, now 
has twenty-five times our number of 
churches and twenty times our number of 
people. We spent on all our churches last 
year less than two and a half millions of 
dollars. Dr. William L. Sullivan has put it 
succinetly, “We have the finest of faiths 
in the frailest of crafts”. 

In accounting for this weakness I would 
say, first, that it is due to our distaste 
of proselyting. That is the way we would 
put it, but we would be just as truthful 
to say it is a lack of missionary zeal. 
It apparently started with Channing. The 


_ Baltimore sermon which started the de- 


nomination brought vague liberalism into 
a coherent platform of clear convictions 
and paved the way for a great missionary 


movement. But it did not last for long. 


Channing was not a zealot. He disliked 
labels. This may be to his credit, but it 
worked against a strong liberal missionary 
movement. With Channing many Unita- 
rians have agreed. We are a movement, 
not a sect. If people want to know who 
we are, and what we believe, they can ask 


us and we'll tell them. We aren’t in the 
habit of following ballyhoo methods to 
win converts to our cause. With us there 
bas been a noticeable lack of zeal for 
numbers. Those who come to us usually 
seek us out. They come because they have 
awakened to the fact that the faith in 
which they have been nourished is incon- 
sistent with relevant facts, or the systems 
of theology which they are taught so 
snarled and tangled as to repulse them 
and drive them into thinking for them- 
selves. Their moving onward has been 
by compulsion from behind rather than 
by impulsion from us. It is no wonder 
that the Unitarians bave enrolled the 
brightest minds. One has had to be bright 
to find us. 


inf 


Second, this weakness is due to our 
lack of what Maxwell Savage well calls 
“Unitarian pride and prejudice’. This 
is seen especially in our lack of prejudice 
in our own homes. Unitarian children are 
too often allowed to grow up in any sort 
of Sunday school except the Unitarian 
school. We are so careless about where 
our children get their religious ideas. 
Some Unitarians actually believe that it is 
good for children to learn the traditions 
of orthodoxy in order that they may re- 
joice in the blessed emancipation which 
our religion brings. 

Of course the unleashing of this shackle 
of weakness will depend upon our en- 
thusiasm in carrying on missionary ac- 
tivity. The time is ripe. The mood for 
aggressive liberal evangelism is upon us. 
As a denomination we are conducting 
preaching missions in Unitarian churches 
throughout the country. I should like to see 
these missions increased. Indeed, I should 
like to be one among others who would 
go forth into the towns and villages of 
America preaching the simple tenets of 
our free faith to people who still are 
living under the illusions of supernatural- 
ism. We need to go out with tents and 
circus chairs and portable organs perhaps, 
for summer camp meetings, where we will 
proclaim our reasons for believing in the 
natural origin and character of the Bible, 
the unvarying reign of natural law, the 
human character of Jesus and salvation by 
deeds rather than creeds. We do not need 
to stoop to ballyhoo in this, but the world 
has been made ready by education, pop- 
ularized science and in other ways, for 
this task. It is our duty to carry on this 
work. 


For many of us, however, missionary 
work means bringing our friends into con- 
tact with our own church. We cannot 
do too much of this. This need not al- 
ways be on the issues of theology which 
are no longer issues with them. We are 
now facing new questions. Modern issues 
demand that we keep up to date in our 
liberalism. Each of us can be an emissary, 
proclaiming to all our interested friends 
that here at least is one church that is 
different from the dusty churches that seek 
to keep the ghosts of a dead faith on hand 
to frighten timid souls. The only reason 
we are weak is that we are not anxious 
to be strong. 


III 


Then, our critics tell us that we are 
not only weak but cursed with too much 
freedom. Our. greatest asset is also our 
greatest burden. Freedom is embarrassing 
in both pulpit and pew. 

Take it first of all from the standpoint 
of the preacher. The Unitarian preacher 
is unmuzzled. He proclaims his own ideas. 
In other churches the creed may take 
precedence, or the music, or the exposi- 
tion of a so-called revelation of the word 
or will of God. But with us, the address 
is the central and important thing and it 
represents the preacher’s own ideas, con- 
victions and conclusions. It is likely often 
to be misinterpreted by those present. 
Frequently it is misunderstood. Invariably 
someone disagrees with it. Indeed the 
agreement of the entire audience is an 
unexpected thing in Unitarian preaching. 
The preacher’s predicament is very well 
illustrated by the story that on one oc- 
casion a candidate for a certain pulpit 
was told that he could come permanently 
if he would “think as we think, and we 
all think differently’. Agreement, we Uni- 
tarians realize, is an impossibility, and as 
undesirable as it is impossible. Thinking 
is most often encouraged through dis- 
agreement. Therefore, of necessity, we 
maintain a free pulpit. But it is not easy. 
It is indeed a shackle. For can I, as an 
honest man, preach ideas that oppose your 
own and expect you to support my min- 
istry? Can I expect the theist to support 
my humanism? Can I expect the atheist 
to support my theism? Can I expect the 
Republican to support my Socialism, or 
the communist my capitalism? Will the 
astrologer support me when I damn his 
astrology, or the broker when I damn his 
business, or the army officer when I plead 
for pacifism? Can the pious mourner be 
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expected to heap upon us expressions of 
gratitude if we proclaim that death is the 
end of all? Can the tough-minded radical 
be depended on for loyalty when we sing 
praises to the God of the Universe in 
whom he does not believe? These are 
some of the questions we Unitarians are 
always facing as we send forth our minis- 
ters. But we realize in our sanest mo- 
ments that freedom must be given them 
if they are to be prophets. Their respon- 
sibility is only to truth. They must be 
free if their leadership is to have 
significance. 

Then how are we to overcome the 
shackle? 

It is not easy to find an answer, but we 
are sincerely facing the problem here in 
our meeting-house. We are trying, in the 
first place, to impress it upon the preacher 
that his message must be interpretation 
and not propaganda. He must have keen 
sagacity for the significant and an eager- 
ness to show all sides of every issue. In 
short, his approach must be academic 
rather than polemic. In the second place, 
we realize that it is not to be expected 
that the minister will see eye to eye with 
us on every issue. If he did, there would be 
no merit to his preaching. And third, 
we are to look upon this institution not 
so much as a sounding box for the 
preacher’s opinions as a home for independ- 
ent minds and friendly people. We shall 
listen to all sorts of addresses here from 
many sorts of people. With some we shall 
generally agree; with others we shall 
largely disagree, but with all we shall be 
comrades of the spirit. In many ways this 
institution shall claim cur loyalty, not be- 
cause we agree with everything that is 
said or done here, but because in general 
it stands for truth, humanity and the 
reign of good-will in opposition to error, 
prejudice and cruel hate. 

This institution is an answer in the 
affirmative to the old, old question, “Can 
two walk together except they be agreed ?”’ 

For we have a problem about this free- 
dom not only in the pulpit but also in 
the pew. Every variety that can be im- 
agined is included in the Unitarian move- 
ment. We are individualists, ever urging 
individualism. Yet, paradoxically enough, 
we are endeavoring to integrate this ex- 
treme individualism into a unity. Our 
predicament reminds me of the story Sam 
Jones used to tell. It seems that a farmer 
undertook to hitch up a team composed 
of a cow, an ass, a bee, a skunk and a 
goat. Then he picked up the lines and 
said “Gad up!” Immediately the cow be- 
gan to bellow, the ass to bray, the bee to 
sting, the skunk to stink and the goat to 
butt. The evangelist said that he knew 
some churches in which that sort of thing 
oceasionally happened. But in that church, 
I happened to know, there was not the 
emphasis we so proudly make upon our 
individualism. 

And yet there is an amazing agreement 
and unity. Truth, no matter where found 
or by whom, has a tendency to bring 
people into a wondrous unity. In spite 
of our individualism we dwell together 
in peace, seek the truth in love, and help 
one another. 
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Someone has said that even though the 
morning stars sang together there were 
those who thought that some stars sang 
out of tune, others sang too faintly, others 
too loudly, and yet the morning stars, 
oblivious of the criticism, continue to sing 
together. 
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Then, say our critics, you are not only 
weak and embarrased by freedom but you 
are poor. How well we are aware of that 
fact! Indeed, the economic burden is so 
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I have the best job in the world: I make 
men and women laugh and sing. 
—Sir Harry Lauder. 


It is plain that faith in any life beyond 
the grave now burns very dimly. 
—Dean Inge. 


Wouldn’t this be a dandy world if we 
could all stand discouragement like a 
reformer ?—“Abe Martin.” 


Madame Curie has phenomenal brains, a 
man’s brains, but she is—an exception. 
—Queen Hlizabeth of Belgium. 


Intuition always seemed to me a quality 
finer and better than intelligence. 
—Mussolini, 


I try to conduct myself that my life may 
convey a fortifying lesson to others—how 
the unflinching faith of a Christian gentle- 
man can rob misfortune of its sting. 

—Kaiser Wilhelm. 


My philosophy teaches me the wisdom 
of cheerful resignation ; I believe God him- 
self is resigned.—Gerhart Hauptmann. 


Song is assuredly a much pleasanter and, 
in the last analysis, a more formidable 
weapon than dynamite. 

—Prime Minister MacDonald, 


I cannot understand how anyone can be- 
lieve in a God Who is angry if thirteen 
people sit down to table-—Dean Inge. 


A life of reflection with no action is not 
the best soil for knowledge. 
—Sir Joshua Stamp. 


irksome that we sometimes forget that the 
others exist. Just now our difficulties are 
so great we wonder if we can survive to 
tackle the other problems. We Unitarians 
believe in comfort. We desire good music 
at our services. We want everything that 
is done to be of a high order. We want 
to hear an address by a minister which 
shows evidence at least of thorough prepa- 
ration. We want the minister to be re- 
lieved, as much as possible, from the 
anxiety and stress of detail administrative 
work. We want to listen to a prophet, 
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not a financial secretary. Now, all this 
means money. Recently I received a letter 
from a man who said that he did not 
attend our church because we didn’t have 
cushions on the benches. I had to reply 
that he should be grateful to have a bench 
to sit on at all. However, the spirit of 
economic progress is alive among us. At 
least this shackle is growing less irksome. 
All, working together, can lead us to 
victory ! 

Again, our critics say we are shackled 
by being broad. We are so broad in fact 
that we feel it necessary to show how 
broad we are by condescending to any 
casual visitor who happens to come our 
way and who manifestly does not ex- 
pect to assume any responsibility for our 
organized life. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. I do not draw a close line 
between parishioners and strangers. I am 
here to serve all. But there is a danger 
that, having toiled and sacrificed for our 
institution, we then make everything sec- 
ondary to the entertainment of sermon- 
tasters and forum-hounds who spend their 
time going from place to place, receiving 
the benefits of what others have arranged, 
themselves accepting no _ responsibility. 
From all sides there is coming the eyi- 
dence that supports my convictions. 
Churches, carried by a few, are serving 
the irresponsible. The casual visitors are 
made the end of church endeavor after 
they express their sentiments in no weak 
voice as to how the church should run. 
Thus even in the midst of our eall to 
morality we encourage parasitism. Our 
broad spirit is to blame. 

It is of course possible to unleash this 
shackle. It is a process that demands, 
first, that all comers be challenged with 
the needs of our organized life. These 
are financial, but more than financial. We 
have a variety of tasks sufficient to in- 
terest and use, all kinds of talents. One © 
can make up in so many ways for lack 
of support in other ways. Then, second, 
there must be a genuine and whole-souled 
invitation to every stranger to enter into 
our fellowship in that phase of activity 
which he likes best. Our activities are 
so diversified that it is conceivable that 
any one might find congenial fellowship 
and activity in one or more of them. 
Finally, the process involves the integra- 
tion of new life into activities making for 
the good of the whole. Even if our visitor 
never becomes one with us in name we 
would make him feel at home in some 
worthy activity. Thus the stranger or the 
visitor ceases to become a parasite and 
becomes instead potentially a factor in 
the building of an institution of liberal 
religion. 
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Finally, there is the taunt that we are 
negative. We are known for what we 
do not believe. Our challenge has ever 
been to draw people away from their il- 
lusions. We have noticeably had little to 
draw them toward. Science, we have said, 
is the new Messiah. But science is an 
uncertain god. It is a worthier god than 
the miracle-performer of the ancient 
Hebrews. It is a better guide than the 
Bible or Conscience. And if we serve 
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no other i eet than to call people away 
from their religious superstitions we will 
not be serving our age in vain. But sci- 


‘ence does not say the last word. After its 


story is told and the stars have been 
measured, the atoms counted and all in 
between scientifically described, religion 
must still interpret what has been found. 
It must still translate values into indi- 
yidual and social morality. It must still 
determine how the forces of nature can 
be used for man’s comfort and security. 
All this strikes one as being something 
new. We are breaking new ground. Our 
reputation of being negative is due to 
the fact that we have left the security 
of the old faiths and creeds and have gone 
out into new and unexplored regions. Not 
for us the paved roads but the rough, un- 
tried fields. And progress is slow. 

We are, however, true to the protes- 
tant tradition in this attitude. There is 
no turning back. And in the spirit of the 
protesting ones, we go on in confidence 
that truth and liberty lie ahead. A new 
poem by Elinor Lennon expresses my 
thought : 

I protest 

And join my timeless brothers of all time 
Columbus, Huss, and Luther, 

And Lincoln and the Reds. 

All those who took the taunt of “Fool” 
From ancient tyranny. 
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They who accepted their bondage must be 
slaves ; 


They who protest are marked for liberty, 
And I protest. 


Chains! Yes, chains they are which 
shackle our spirit and hold us_ back. 
Chains! But not the chains of ignorance 
or fear or hate. Not the chains of those 
who through prejudice or intimidation 
dare not think! Not the chains of those 
who shrink from truth as from infection! 
Not the chains of those who deny all vir- 
tue to the people not of their ilk! Not 
the chains of those who unresistingly and 
unquestioning accept teachings which war 
against reason and conscience. Nor in- 
deed the chains of those who, isolated in 
their individualism, waste their effort un- 
linked to organized power. Chains we haye, 
but they are not fetters that cannot be 
broken. They are not shackles that keep 
us from going onward. 

It was the apostle Paul who rejoiced in 
his tribulation. Even in the times when 
he was most handicapped he did his 
greatest service. Every obstacle seemed to 
give him more incentive to carry on, new 
inspiration to serve his cause. It is well 
known that human joy celebrates its 
greatest triumphs under the greatest tests 
of endurance. Ours to endure the chains! 
Ours also to rejoice in the victory! 


What Is a Good Hymn? 


First of Three Articles on Making a Hymn Book 


EDWIN FAIRLEY 
Associate Secretary Department Religious Education, A. U. A. 


BOUT two years ago I was asked by 

“\ the powers that be to prepare a hymnal 
and service book for our church schools. 
This book was to conserve the best in 
that fine book, The Beacon Hymnal, but 
was to contain also, what the Beacon 


Hymnal lacked, materials for the pri- 


mary and junior children. A committee 


consisting of Miss D. Louise Henderson, 
director of religious education in All Souls 
Church, New York, Rey. Harvey Loy of 
Rutherford, New Jersey, and Mrs. Grace 
R. Mayer-Oakes of the Fourth Church, 
Brooklyn, were associated with me in the 
work. 


In this article I should like to put down 


some of the criteria which governed us, 
consciously or unconsciously, in our work, 
and to answer the question. What is a good 
hymn? For some years I have been a mem- 
ber of the Hymn Society and what I shall 
say will be colored by the discussions 
which I have listened to in that society. 
I am particularly indebted to an address 
by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, president of 


- Union Theological Seminary, and himself 


one of the editors of a successful book, 
“Hymns of the Kingdom of God”, though 
I do not hestitate to disagree with his 
conclusions at some points. 

What, then, constitutes a good hymn? 

1. It should be religious. That is it 
should address itself to the aspirations, 
the inspirations, of the spirit. It may or 


may not be addressed to God. Of course, 


the majority of hymns in the past have 
been addressed to God, and with reason, 
but increasingly, I think, we shall have 
hymns of human brotherhood, of noble 
prophecy, of aspiration, hymns which 
voice the upward strivings of the human 
spirit. Such already are Symonds’ “These 
things shall be’, and Williams’ ‘When 
thy heart with joy o’erflowing”. 

2. It ought to go without asking that a 
hymn should be good poetry, lyrical, and 
simple. Its imagery should not be forced. 
Its rhyme and rhythm should be as nearly 
perfect as may be. Good Dr. Watts, rest 
his soul, sometimes perpetrated question- 
able rhymes as when he rhymes “Lord” 
with “word” and “care” with “rear”. Even 
Dr. Hosmer has this rough line, “Be it 
thy pride to lift up’, changed later to 
“Be it thy pride to cherish’, a vast im- 
provement. In my youth I remember a 
dreadful hymn which was everything it 
ought not to be. It began 


“O Lord, assist a feeble worm 
The great engagement to perform’’. 


Such hymns are not in our collection. 
3. A hymn should be wholesome, not 
mawkish, honest, and having a wide ap- 
peal. Of unwholesome hymns I could name 
a lot from the so-called Gospel Hymns, so 
dear to the American heart. Dr. Stalker 
has somewhere a good definition of cant. 
He says there is a kind of piety which is 
proper for a young man and another kind 
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proper to an old woman. It is cant for the 
young man to claim the piety of an old 
woman, and vice versa. “I am only wait- 
ing here to hear the summons, ‘Child, come 
home’ “may be all right for an old woman 
just waiting to be translated, but is not 
seemly for a young or even for a middle- 
aged person. ‘The Sweet By and By” is 
another that I cannot abide. Perhaps 
quoting these two may seem like tilting 
at wind-mills like Don Quixote, but mawk- 
ish hymns are still sung in America. 

4, The thought of a good hymn should 
not clash with the working thoughts of 
the group which is using it. This will 
appear when I say hymns which might be 
useful in a stirctly orthodox group would 
strike an inharmonious note in a liberal 
group. As I have looked over the collec- 
tions made in other communions than my 
own, I have instinctively ruled out those 
whose theology I cannot approve. The last 
line of “Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow”, with its ‘Praise Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost’, is a case in point. So is 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, God in three persons, 
Blessed Trinity’. Hymns which exalt the 
Bible as the Word of God, or which speak 
of Jesus as the Saviour of the world, or 
which are dogmatic about the physical 
resurrection, or the sure and gilt-edged 
rewards of the future life, all these I do 
not care for, principally because they do 
not harmonize with my prevailing opin- 
ions. A hymn which might move you 
mightily could conceivably leave me cold. 
Kipling in his “The Flowers” says,— 


“Weed ye trample underfoot 
Floods his heart abrim— 

Bird ye never heeded, 

Oh, she calls his dead to him”, 


5. A concluding criterion of a good 
hymn is that it should continually prove 
its power to kindle religious emotion. 
This, of course, is the pragmatic sanction 
and may easily overrule some of the other 
things I have said. It is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that doggerel might 
for a long time serve to inspire and to 
hearten. some souls. Sometimes, in the 
summer, at an informal Sunday night 
sing which I have attended for, lo, these 
many years, I get something of a thrill 
from some of the older Gospel Hymns 
like ‘Saviour, thy dying love” or “The 
Shining Shore” or “Shall we gather at 
the river?” but it is a sentimental thrill 
with which the music has much to do, and, 
if I stop to analyze, the thrill departs. 

This raises the question, is it wise to 
stimulate emotion? To which the answer 
is, “No”, if the only result is to stimulate 
emotion. But if, when stimulated, emotion 
in turn stimulates us to some good action, 
it is valuable. Emotion which ends in it- 
self is deadly. THe classic example is per- 
haps William James’s Russian lady, weep- 
ing over the fictitious personages in the 
play while her coachman is freezing to 
death on his seat outside. Fortunately, 
emotion almost always issues in some 
sort of action and rarely spends itself 
idly. And it is a mighty engine for get- 
ting the world’s work done. He was near 
the truth who said, “Let me but make the 
songs of a people and I care not who 
makes the laws.” 
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Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School 


New Institution for Girls in G 


reenfield, Connecticut Valley in 


which Unitarians are interested, continues educational work 


founded by Rev 


STABLISHED in 1869 by Rev. John 

F. Moors, a noted Unitarian minister, 
suspended in 1908 after educating hun- 
dreds of young women in an atmosphere 
primarily Unitarian, the Prospect Hill 
School of Greenfield, Mass., has reopened 
in union with the Stoneleigh School and, 
in a new plant overlooking the Connecti- 
cut Valley, has this month begun its second 
term. r 

Mr. Moors, who was known for many 
years as the “Unitarian Bishop of West- 
ern Massachusetts”, founded Prospect Hill 
School for girls after his return from the 
Civil War. Though non-sectarian, it was 
conducted under the supervision of a 
board of trustees whose election was re- 
quired to be approved by the directors of 
the American Unitarian Association. In 
1908, following the drastic increase in fire 
protection requirements for all public 
buildings which ensued upon the Iroquois 
Theatre fire in Chicago, the school sus- 
pended its activities as a boarding school 
and its real property was sold. There re- 
mained a small fund, producing less than 
$100 annual income. With the income of 
this fund the board of trustees continued 
educational work in Greenfield, conducting 
each year classes in vocal music, generally 
during the summer. During the period 
from 1908 to 1926 the school was kept 
alive, and such work was done as the 
resources permitted, always in expecta- 
tion of greater things for the future. 

The basis for this hope lay in the pro- 
visions of the will of Elijah Coleman of 
Philadelphia, who, at his death in 1891, 
had directed that his property, after sery- 
ing several life estates, should pass to 
Prospect Hill School for the primary pur- 
pose of providing “free instruction in 
musie and art to worthy young women of 
his native town, Greenfield, who had not 
the means of providing themselves with 
such education.” Mr. Coleman was, at the 
time of his death, the general manager of 
the Adams Express Company. He was 
born in Greenfield and received his educa- 
tion there, and in the business places of 
the town received his first instructions in 
a commercial life which resulted in the 
accumulation of a fortune substantial for 
the times. He was interested in Prospect 
Hill School both because he Was a Unita- 
rian and because his daughter was a pupil 
there. 

Upon the death of Mr. Coleman’s son- 
in-law, the trustees of Prospect Hill School 
instituted proceedings for the recovery of 
the fund which comprised the estate. In 
these proceedings they were successful, 
and the funds of the estate passed into 
their hands in 1927. The work conducted 
by the school in providing instruction in 
music and art for Greenfield young women 
was demonstrated in the years 1927, 1928 
and 1929 to make possible the expansion of 
the school in a general way, as was con- 
templated by the testator, and in the 
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spring of the present year arrangements 
were made between Prospect Hill School 
and Stoneleigh School of Rye Beach, N.H., 
for the combination of the two schools. 

Stoneleigh School, which had been con- 
ducted in New Hampshire since 1926, was 
founded at Connersville, Indiana, as Elm- 
hurst School in 1909, and had been con- 
ducted by Miss Isabel B. Cressler and 
Miss Caroline L. Sumner from its begin- 
ning. In the arrangement between Stone- 
leigh School and Prospect Hill School there 
arose an opportunity for the re-establish- 
ment in Greenfield of a school for young 
women to be conducted in accordance with 
the non-sectarian principle which has al- 
ways prevailed in both schools. The prin- 
cipals and the trustees set at work im- 
mediately upon the sizable task of com- 
pleting a home for the school which should 
be ready for beginning the new school 
year in the fall. In October Stoneleigh- 
Prospect Hill School was opened with an 
enrollment of thirty-four pupils, recruited 
from twelve states. Its first term has just 
been completed. 

The new school, situated in a 150-acre 
tract, is about two miles from the center 
of Greenfield, on the Bernardston Road. 
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The entire institution, including a concert 
hall and studio devoted principally to the 
work of the Coleman classes in music and 
art, is housed in one building, of fireproof 
construction, surrounded by athletic fields 
and broad acres of park-like New Eng- 
land country. The location of the school 
building, generously removed from other 
structures, is on a slight hill, and com- 
mands a wide sweep of the most beautiful 
part of the widely famed Connecticut val- 
ley. It is approached from the Greenfield- 
Brattleboro road by a third of a mile of 
bituminous macadam roadway, lined on 
either side by apple trees and ancient 
Virginia rail fence, and itself is sur- 
rounded by young evergreens, with the 
nearby fields invaded by a sturdy growth 
of evergreen and hardwood trees. The 
entrance to the grounds is guarded by an 
old New England farmhouse and a modern 
stable in which are housed the horses used 
by the pupils in the activities of the riding 
club which has been a part of the equip- 
ment of Stoneleigh School. From every 
window of the school and dormitory build- 
ing is to be had a beautiful prospect, 
while the southern and western sides of 
the building command a view of the Frank- 
lin hills extending from ten to twelve 
miles in either direction. 

The school building, of hollow tile con- 
struction with stucco finish, is of Colonial 
design, and thoroughly harmonizes with 
the broad fields in which it is placed. It is 
located in such a manner as to catch the 


NEW BUILDING OF STONELEIGH-PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


On first floor are assembly hall, schoolrooms, living and dining rooms, and concert 

hall and studio for Coleman classes in music and art, and on second floor 

dormitory quarters that overlook valley toward Greenfield and toward Franklin 
ills 
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rays of the sun from its rise to set. Within 
its walls are provided all things necessary 
for home and school life for a group of 
fifty young women, for which it is planned. 
On the first floor are placed the assembly 
hall, schoolrooms, living and dining rooms, 
all furnished in style to correspond with 
the type of the building. On the second 
floor are the dormitory quarters for the 
students, faculty and guests. 

The courses of study, recreational and 
social activities, and the standards of 
home life are the result of the principal’s 
experience of more than twenty years in 
Buropean and American schools for girls, 
adapted to the conditions of the present 
day. The school offers six years of 
academic training covering college pre- 
paratory and junior college work, with 
special opportunities for musical and art 
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instruction, under highly trained and care- 
fully selected instructors. Its social life, 
during its first term in Greenfield, has 
proven especially gracious and fortunate. 
Its location, in close proximity to the Deer- 
field and Northampton schools, to Smith, 
Mount Holyoke and Amherst Colleges, 
holds a rich promise of contacts and agso- 
ciations of the finest kind. While conducted 
on a strictly non-sectarian basis, its man- 
agement continues to be subject to the 
trustees of Prospect Hill School who at 
present are: William 8S. Allen, president; 
John Smead, treasurer; John C. Lee, sec- 
retary, and Charles Allen, Frederic E. 
Wells, Mrs. Fanny R. 8S. Peabody, Mrs. 
Mary W. Fuller, Mrs. Charles H. Slocomb, 
Mrs. Charles N. Stoddard and Miss L. 
Annie Whitney. 
JOHN C. LEE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Positive Leadership 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

To those who are constantly in touch 
with the grimmer realities of life your 
editorial on gambling could not admin- 
ister much of a shock. Gambling is openly 
practised everywhere by all social classes. 
The spirit of gambling seems to be inborn, 
and there is something suspiciously like 
it in every significant calling. What, for 
instance, is the entrepreneur in business, 
in polities, even in religion but a sub- 
limated gambler finding thrills of chance 
in his work of reconstellating outworn 
human values? The gambling, then, which 
is known to be socially harmful is the 
gambling which has not been socially ab- 
sorbed, or sublimated. Gambling which has 
not been socially absorbed quickly becomes 
social onanism, and is properly alarming 
to all who haye a sense of the fitness of 
things. i 

The problem of sublimating gambling 
is really a most momentous one. If it is 
ever satisfactorily solved it will be the 
work of leaders in the realm of what may 
be called Tue Recister’s doctrine of the 
positive attitude towards life. The world 
has everything which it needs for the 
abundant life except positive leadership. 

Positive leadership is leadership which 
translates into practice the idea that the 
differences in the capacities of men are 
the natural bases of progress, and not 
marks of social or biological superiority 
or inferiority. In accordance with this 
principle positive leadership regards as an 
inescapable duty the task of converting 
human activities into motivation which 
would enable society as a whole to tran- 
scend the pull of its basic impulses, and 
thus keep refining and intensifying its 
communal life, which is man’s instrument 
for the creative control of the forces of 
‘nature. 

This theory of leadership, which was 
first promulgated by Jesus of Nazareth, 
has not as yet entered largely into the 
making of history. Due, probably, to the 
fact that. the cramping categories through 
which Jesus had to express himself were 
mistaken for the substance of his thought, 


virtually all scientific efforts at social 
creativeness have been away from Jesus, 
and directed along purely negative lines. 
Eliminate the unfit! has ever been the 
cry of the scientific reformer. The effect 
of this process of elimination, which is a 
prostitution of power, has been, on the 
one hand, to hold the moral perceptions 
of leadership at the hedonistic level; and, 
on the other hand, to breed moral dry 
rot in the masses. Modern scholarship, 
however, has corrected this mistake in 
interpreting the mind of Jesus, and the 
world, being now at the high flood of 
crisis, may decide to try his leadership 
rather than to risk further a return to 
the mists of the jungle. 
RosBert ELDER. 
VANCOUVER, B.C., CANADA. ‘ 


Life and Worship 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I read with interest the article by Pro- 
fessor Bratten in the January 1 issue of 
THe Reeister. AS an analytical essay it 
seems to me to offer much food for 
thought, but I fail to get the conclusion. 
After the Bible has been reviewed, on 
a purely historical basis, and the physio- 
logical analysis completed—what then? 
While the research for historical data is 
going on, what are we to do? If our prob- 
lems in religion depend on these findings, 
I see nothing to do but wait. 

We believe in the old saying, “Bread is 
the staff of life.” Now may I ask, which 
is more important, to know the ancestry 
and background of the baker, or accept 
the simple truth in the old verse? 

“Back of the loaf... is the seed and 
the Father’s will.’ It seems to me, what 
we need before we are absolutely over- 
whelmed by this “maddening maze of 
things” is a fine spiritual interpretation 
of the many fine things the Bible contains. 
What does it matter if incidents do not 
accord with dates, and are colored by the 
extravagant language of the Oriental. I 
am one of many who love traditions. My 
emigrant ancestor was the first printer 
in the New England colonies, establishing 
his business in Cambridge. If he had come 
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over three hundred years later, he would 
probably have come to Detroit and made 
automobiles. The important thing is, he 
made his contribution to his time. 

I believe the most important need of 
these times is religion and that it must 
come through organized church work, and 
understanding of definite theologies. I be- 
lieve Unitarianism has the greatest op- 
portunity in the world and it can be real- 
ized when the denomination as a whole 
becomes an organized group of efficient 
workers, ministers and laymen together. 
Are the heights and depths of spiritual 
things, the hunger of the intellect for 
fine scholarly thought, the appreciation of 
a true service of worship, dead? Indeed 
no! 

Every minister should be able during 
the service, if only for a moment, to make 
the congregation forget if the church is 
beautiful or plain, forget what time it is, 
forget everything and just be conscious 
of a great satisfaction that finds its high- 
est expression in the things of the spirit. 
This is worship. We may be quite sure 
that while the great heart of man beats on, 
the soul will ever seek the ultimate good. 
This is life. 


Prrersoro, N.H, CATHERINE H. Day. 


Not Women Only 


To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 
In reading the recent synopsis in THE 
REGISTER of an article by a doctor, argu- 
ing that the use of tobacco was highly 
unwholesome for women, I was afraid 
that the effect upon many women would 
be just what it proved to be in the case 
of one correspondent. She wrote to THE 
REGISTER denouncing the doctor, and de- 
claring that the objection to women’s 
smoking was only one of the many sense- 
less taboos imposed upon women in the 
past by men who wanted to keep certain 
pleasant things all to themselves. 

There is ample evidence that the use of 
tobacco is unwholesome for both men and 
women. But I doubt if either the doctor, 
or the good women who are now making 
a crusade against smoking by girls, will 
get very far along that line. The human 
race cannot go on forever, half of them 
slaves to “the weed” and the other half 
free. It was a foregone conclusion that, 
if the men kept on using tobacco, sooner 
or later the women also would take it up. 
Women have grown impatient and suspi- 
cious of restrictions that are represented 
as good for them alone. 

A young scoffer once told a famous 
clergyman that the religion he preached 
might be very good for old women, but it 
would not do for men. The clergyman an- 
swered, “Sir, either the religion that I 
preach is true or it is not true. If it is 
true, it is good for everybody ; if it is not 
true, it is neither good for old women nor 
for anybody else.” 

The only way to deal with the tobacco 
evil is by patient education. We must 
show men and women alike that, when 
they feel the need of soothing or relaxa- 
tion, there are better ways to get it than 
through the use of a narcotic drug. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

Boston, Mass. 
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Our Weakest Link 
A Contributed Editorial 


CHAIN is as strong as its weakest link. A 
fellowship of churches, bound together to 
achieve a purpose—this is a human chain. 

Our fellowship is such a chain, and it has its 
weakest link. The strength of the chain is impaired 
by this link, and not by external forces. 

This weakest human link is not the hunianist or 
the atheist,—we have them both. It is not the funda- 
mentalist,—although we have fundamentalists 
among us. The humanist is with us because he is 
interested in religion, and in our church. So, too, 
the fundamentalist. 

Our weakest link is our theistic Unitarian 
apathist. He is with us in accepting our church, 
in acknowledging our usefulness, and in desiring 
to be counted as one of us. He believes that the 
church is a good thing and should be supported. 
He makes a contribution to its support,—a trifling 
amount such as he would hand a waiter for a tip 
at a dinner party. He attends the church services 
in order to please his wife,—that is to say he at- 
tends the Christmas and Baster services. He sends 
his children to Sunday school when it is incon- 
venient to have them at home. He reserves the right 
to criticize the church, the minister, the choir, and 
the janitor, as if he were familiar with what they 
were doing. He always admits that he ought to go 
to church, but continues to substitute self-indul- 
gence for loyalty in his church life. 

This is he, fellow-workers for liberal religion, 
who honey-combs our whole existence with the 
feebleness of his support, and the poison of his 
complacency. His influence is insidious and cor- 
rupting. He is with us, and so makes us an object 
of derision because his shortcomings become our 
shortcomings. If he were in manly opposition to 
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us, we should not be obliged to apologize for him. 
He is the worm in our apple. To be a worm is, 
in itself, harmless. To be in the apple is the 
catastrophe. 

He is without vitality. The fundamentalist has 
vitality. He is concerned at heresies. He works to 
keep the church sound and right, as he sees the 
right. 

The atheist churchman has vitality. His presence 
in any church at all proves active purpose of some 
kind. 

The humanist has vitality. He has a message and 
an urge for service. 

All have vitality save one,—the apathist. His 
flaccid will and contaminating complaisance are 
our nemesis, brought upon ourselves because of our 
vanity in counting noses,—our lust for numbers, 
together with our cringing subservience to the 
dollar bill. 

When we have courage to cut out the apathist, 
who is our weakest link, then our chain will be 
stronger. 

Meanwhile it will suffice us, perhaps, to acknowl- 
edge this weakest link, whose presence in our chain 
we seem to prize so highly, and for the advantage of 
whose membership we continue to be cowards and 


compromisers. 
W. R. GREELEY. 


The Marriage Encyclical 


OPE PIUS XI. speaks, but who will hearken? 

His encyclical on marriage is magnificent, but 
it is not reality. Sublime in its concept of the 
spiritual union of soul with soul, this Roman 
Catholic statement falls inept and futile as an in- 
strumentality for the solution of the differences 
that have always existed between many mates and 
to-day have been magnified. The Supreme Pontiff is 
eloquent of the divine origin of the marital sacra- © 
ment. All the weight of centuries, he says, sustains 
the authority of ‘the Church, but those who will 
follow his strict ecclesiastical orders as though they 
were the very truth of Christ are a diminishing 
number, Within the Roman Church itself, who 
will obey? ; 

Through seventeen thousand words we follow the 
Pope’s close development of his theme, which at 
many points seems less sure and thus less clear than 
we have a right to expect. There is not that stiff 
legalistic tone which would command as once au- 
thority did, but rather a careful rhetorical indirect- 
ness that would bind obedience by persuasion. His 
Holiness is well-informed about the present changes 
in conduct about marriage, and about all matters of 
sex-relationship. In this respect he'is a modern of the 
moderns; but when he sets his cure against the con- — 
dition in society, the ancient unchanging dogma of 
the Church, there is a strange incongruity. His 
voice is of another world. It all seems such a con- 
trast. With intelligent familiarity he discusses 
birth control, companionate marriage, divorce, but 
there is no least respect for what the leading minds 
of the last generation have told us, out of the expe- 
rience of men and women and the investigating 
scholarship in scientific, philosophical, and _ reli- 
gious fields. Scholars of untainted integrity and 
creative intelligence are disregarded. 
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The whole matter is summed up in this, that ac- 
cording to the Pope man was made by God for mar- 
riage, and marriage was made by God, whose law 
is in the canons of the Church through the cen- 
turies. One of these canons, for example, says, “The 
primary end of marriage is the procreating and the 
education of children.” Not many enlightened 
people believe that in a day like this when abuses 
of economic capitalism have brought us to disaster. 
Probably twenty millions of people as we write 
are ill-nourished because they have no money to 
buy food. To say to such that he is “deeply touched” 
by their “extreme want’, but that there is some- 
thing far worse, namely, birth control, which 
violates the law of Christ, is to leave the Pope and 
his Church in the far hinterland of human affairs. 
No one who thinks deeply will accept such a Christ. 

Long ago the disintegration of absolutism in 
marriage began in the Protestant churches, with 
their doctrine of the primacy of-the individual; 
and when last Summer at Lambeth the Anglicans 
and their Protestant Episcopal kinsmen gave forth 
their revolutionary liberal pronouncement on this 
tremendously vital subject, the old law of marriage 
with all the concepts of church authority may be 
said to have begun its recessional from all western 
Christendom except Roman Catholicism. 

We should approach this whole subject of mar- 
riage a great way off, so to speak. Our method is 
elevated, indirect. What we need to emphasize is 
education in character, and, as a part of it, a 
spiritual discipline in love,—love that begins in a 
pure region above romance, in nature, home, and 
religion. Then, when the affections intimate that 
one shall have a mate, the preparation will be equal 
to the high requirement of husband and wife in a 
union forever indissoluble. Marriage is one expres- 
sion of love. The idea that two persons can love 
each other devotedly without that broad foundation 
of loveliness of person and character in all things 
is altogether false. To expect pure devotion and 
fidelity between two mates when either or both are 
lacking in faithfulness and honor in ordinary rela- 
tions of life is to invite disillusionment. We pre- 
pare for marriage as we train for the good life. 

The Catholic Church cannot hold back the in- 
creasing assertion of the rights of personality. Man 
comes before everything. The marriage canons are 
outmoded and no eloquence of piety can make them 
holy, because they disrespect humanity. Highly as 
we regard the honest conviction and respect the 
sincerity of the Pope, one thing we place higher, 
and that is concern for the lives of men and women, 
who are more important than marriage, and whom 


' marriage must serve if it is to be a durable and 


beautiful institution. More is being done for the 
stabilization of society through the home by the 
searching study of the nature of men and women, 
the family, the child, and the social order (or lack 
of it) of which they are a part, than Church 
councils or pontiffs invoking medieval authority 
can ever hope to realize. Indeed, the church does 
its wisest service by appropriating the matured 
findings of the earnest and recognized students of 


marriage, and making them a part of its preaching 
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and practice. Only those things are holy which are 
rooted deep in humanity. 


The Protestant Faith 


G yte READERS are kept informed week by 
week of the state of religion, especially in the 
so-called modernist section of Protestantism, and 
how it grows more difficult for these sorely tried 
people to offer anything which deserves the dignity 
of a gospel. Just now there is a series of articles 
on “What’s Coming in Religion?”, in The Christian 
Century. The latest one is by a Union Theological 
Seminary teacher, A. Bruce Curry, whose subject 
is, “How Far May Christians Diverge from Jesus?” 
The four answers he offers are varied, but the posi- 
tion which he seems to believe himself i is as follows: 


There is one more position which the Christian liberal may 
take. He may develop [says Professor Curry] his religious 
thought, philosophy and experience in the light of the best 
knowledge and insight of himself and his spiritual kindred, 
past and present. Where he finds himself indebted to Jesus or 
to later Christianity he will- be glad to make acknowledgment 
of the fact. But he will be under no initial obligation to align 
his faith with that of Jesus, or with anyone else in the Chris- 
tian tradition. Nor will he feel that he must impress Jesus into 
the service and support of his own developing religion. He will 
recognize that the basis of authority has shifted to the in- 
formed insight of the best qualified individuals and groups. 
And he will welcome in organized fellowship anyone who sin- 
eerely seeks truth and life-at-its-highest. Whether this man 
ean then be ealled a “Christian” is a serious question. Per- 
haps he should be so accepted if he confessed that the major 
contribution to his experience and faith came from Jesus, mak- 
ing Jesus still “the Master’. For many, this seems to be the 
only position which makes full place for truth and leaves some 
place for Jesus. It will have to be reckoned with more and 
more in the days just ahead. If the contribution of Jesus is 
as great and unique as we have supposed, it may be trusted 
to make its way to pre-eminence in the hearts of men. 


Under analysis, this is plainly equivalent to the 
abolition of Christianity as a distinctive world-re- 
ligion. It amazes one how fast the dissolution pro- 
ceeds. What we desire to know is, how many of us 
in the free churches are done with this stage of de- 
structiveness and are making a new creation for 
which there need be no apology and in which there 
will be all power? 


Freedom in Texas 


INFIELD HOLBROOK, of Plainview, Texas, 
sends us a letter printed in a Fort Worth 
paper, in which we find a paragraph on religious 
freedom, as follows: “There seems to be a rather 
peculiar opinion entertained’ in the minds of many 
that because the Constitution of the United States 
proposes to guarantee to everyone freedom in re- 
ligious thought and worship, that this authorizes 
all men to entertain the system of religion that 
pleases them most and that God will be well pleased 
with their procedure. The nature of the freedom 
guaranteed by the Constitution is that the individ- 
ual may have the opportunity of worshiping God 
as He teaches in His word, without interruption.” 
“This idea of freedom”, says Mr. Holbrook, “is 
not uncommon in the South.” We assure him it is 
not uncommon in the North, East, or West. His 
part of the land of the free is just a little more out- 
spoken than the others. 


Or 
ip 
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Book Comment 


A Story-Teller 


The passing of Mrs. Mary P. Wells-Smith marks the earthly ending 
of a literary career of no slight value. Asa writer of books for children 
she won for herself a deserved reputation. Her stories were wholesome, 
informative, as well as interesting. She had the gift of weaving into her 
narratives much historical information which was accurate, together 
with not a little understanding of human nature. No small service is 
it to kindle the minds of growing boys and girls to imagination, sympathy, 
and a clear conception of the moral standards actually obtaining in 
human life. A lifelong Unitarian, enthusiastically loyal to her church 
through the many years which were her portion, she is entitled to be 
remembered with the authors of more serious literature, whose names 


are an abiding treasure of our household of faith. 


The Supreme Problem 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


Tue Issurs or Liry. By Henry Nelson 
Wieman. New York: The Abingdon Press. 


There are many thinkers today who 
have lost their way and, what is far 
worse, some have even lost their confidence 
in the ability of reason to discover the 
thoroughfare of life. It is therefore de- 
lightful to meet with a competent scholar 
who has confidence in the intellectual en- 
terprise of the human race, who believes 
that we can find God. This volume of col- 
lege lectures, delivered at DePauw and 
Yale Universities, deserves more than a 
brief report. The author feels that the 
great human problem is that of bringing, 
first, the individual and, second, humanity 
to maturity; that our troubles are largely 
due to individual and social immaturity ; 
and that the Old Adam in us, when ex- 
amined by analytical psychology, seems to 
be composed of infantile carry-overs. 

There are chapters on The Maximum 
Energy For Living and The Goods of the 
Good Life; but the distinctive and phi- 
losophically interesting section of the book 
begins with the chapter on religion. It is 
shown quite clearly that our life is con- 
fused because our thought is confused ; 
and the author begins with a clear and 
helpful distinction between God and the 
ideal. “God is not merely a possibility to 
be achieved, That is the ideal. But God is 
that order of existence and possibility by 
virtue of which the greatest possible good 
is truly a possibility and can be achieved 
by human effort.’ No possibility, says the 
author, is a possibility merely by thinking 
it; but it becomes such only when there 
is some order which makes it so. Now, 
God is that order, and only in dependence 
upon and conformity to that order can 
our human ideals be achieved. 

It is irrational, then, to strive for the 
ideal and ignore God. This order which 
we identify with God is explicitly said 
to be neither the cosmos, nor the all-in- 
clusive order of nature. The relation be- 
tween the two is not discussed; but the 
question concerning it can not be sup- 
pressed. The order which is God is de- 
clared to be the order of love. Having 
made this statement, the author points out 
that it is necessarily inadequate and one- 


A. R. B 


sided. The real order which is God is 
partly possibility and partly existential. To 


find him is to achieve the richest values.” 


In the chapter on Personality it is pointed 
out that God is not less than personality, 
but more. The author regards personality 
as merely one component in that structure 
which constitutes greatest value. In fact, 
since personality depends upon communi- 
cation and social life, there is no such 
thing as @ personality for @ personality is 
an impossible abstraction. The concrete 
reality, the author thinks, is a society of 
personalities in which each as a member 
makes a contribution to the whole which 
is the supreme good. But the author does 


not wish to be misunderstood. On page 220° 


he says: “Therefore God cannot be a per- 
sonality. But please take note: We deny 
personality to God not because he has less 
value than personality, but precisely for 
the opposite reason. We deny personality 
to God because he must have greater value 
than any personality can ever have. 

Naturally, many will object to applying 
the word “order” to God. It sounds cold and 
barren, but while we use these technical 
phrases in trying to clarify our thought, 
the author points out that in worship it is 
perfectly legitimate to use words warm 
and vibrant with emotion because of the 
associations they carry. Since God is more 
than personality and not less, it would 
seem that we may use it as a symbol pro- 
vided we recognize explicitly that it is a 
symbol and not a descriptive term. The 
author quotes with apparent approval the 
expression of Shailer Matthews that God 
is the personality-producing process of the 
universe though he is not himself a 
personality. 

What prayer is to the worshipper of 
such a God is explained in a few interest- 
ing pages. The last chapter, entitled: “The 
Last Devotion”, declares that we must 
have some passionate devotion to give us 
the necessary drive of life. The object of 
this devotion cannot be nature and it can- 
not be our present ideals, because these 
are imperfect and changing. It must in- 
clude the highest possibilities of value that 
can ever be brought into concrete and 
specific existence; but which are as yet 
unknown. In other words, not only must 
we love God with our whole heart, that 
is, God as Professor Wieman conceives 
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him, but he is the only object which we 
ean worship without qualification. In this 
mystic devotion lies the way of life for 
our race. We cannot have the devotion 
without a sense of the reality of the object, 
for this is merely attitudinizing. The cul- 
mination of man’s quest through the ages, 
if ever there is a culmination, will not be 
to build the house of his dreams. It will, 
as Plato thought, be to climb above the 
fog of his dreams, and to see the supreme 
values like shining summits rising above 
the table-land of life. 


Art a Spiritual Experience 
Tue Divine ELEMENT IN ART AND LITERA- 


TURE. By William Lawrence Schroeder. Boston: 
The Beacon Press. $1.50. 


Beautifully written from a broad cul- 
tural background, with an adequate index. 
The author recognizes that the arts are 
more than form and technique. “How”, 
he says, “can we estimate the charm of 
a Herrick lyric, or the subtle power which 
penetrates Shelley’s Adonais, or the poetic 
insight which marks The Prelude of 
Wordsworth? We may speak of the forms 
involved, of the kind of experience em- 
bodied, of certain technical qualities, and 
of the historic setting. But the poem itself, 
the entire thing, is a spiritual affair.” 
What is the motivation of Keats’s Ode to 
a Grecian Urn, Michelangelo’s David, 
Leonardo’s Last Supper, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, the Parthenon, or Chartres 
Cathedral? We may discuss the form, the 
technique, the cultural background from 
which the work evolved, the psychological 
elements of its creation; but there is 
always a spiritual quality which eludes 
us. There is what the author calls “the 
divine element’ in art, before which we 
are dumb. Mr. Schroeder discusses the 
meaning of art, of literature, the divine 
element in the arts, and in literature. 
There is a wealth of illustration from 
prose, poetry, and philosophy. This is suf- 
ficient to make the book valuable. The 
book is provocative of thought and should 
find a place on the shelves of every 
minister and layman interested in the 
Arts. It is a genuine spiritual interpre- 
tation. Ww. 8. 8. 
Diplomacy 

PORTRAIT OF A DIPLOMATIST: BEING THE LIFE 
or Sik ARTHUR NICOLSON, First Lorp Car- 
NOCK, AND A STUDY OF THE ORIGINS OF THB 
}REAT War. By Harold Nicolson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 


Now and again, there falls into one’s 
hands a book which, though by no means 
easy reading, proves worthy of the effort 
it involves; since it takes us into the com- 
pany of interesting people, and at the same 
time pushes back our horizons, materially 
adding to our understanding of problems 
still in dispute. Such a work is this life 
of a British diplomat of recent years. 
Written in a style heavy and literal- 
minded, nevertheless it will amply repay 
careful reading. For it lays bare, not only 
a striking personality who served his 
country well, but the workings of secret 
diplomacy in many lands, through many 
years preceding the great war. In a 
measure, it parallels the Life of Lord 
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Landsdowne, published within the year. 
Both men, throughout their lives, ex- 
ercised a potent influence upon the foreign 
policy of the British empire. Landsdowne, 
as Governor General of Canada, Viceroy 
of India, and Foreign Minister during the 
reign of Edward VII; Nicolson, as Sec- 
retary of Legation in China, Berlin, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, and Teheran, Consul- 
General at Buda-Pest, minister to Morocco, 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg, and, finally, 
as Permanent Under-Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs in London. This long career, with 
its shifting backgrounds, gave him wide 
knowledge of international problems, mak- 
ing him an influential factor in sundry 
momentous crises. Frail in body, but gifted 
with great mental powers, experience 
developed marked ability in dealing with 
men. Hence, at the Algeciras conference, 
for the results attained, he, more than 
any other single individual, was respon- 
sible. In Russia, it was he who succeeded 
in drawing the White Empire into the 
entente with England. While, after he had 
returned to England, it was mainly his 
hand that steered the nation through the 
sudden storm aroused by the Agadir crisis. 
Through all the pages that record the 
tortuous methods of diplomacy, one gets 
a vivid picture, both of the man himself, 
and of the various statesmen with whom 
he had to deal, both at home and abroad, 
Stolypin, Iswolsky, Holstein, von Aehren- 
thal, Berchtold, the two Cambons, Lord 
Dufferin, Sir Edward Grey, and many 
others. The whole book is interesting, 
though most readers will find their atten- 
tion chiefly aroused by its final chapters, 
dealing with the events immediately pre- 
ceding 1914. Like Lord Landsdowne, 
Nicolson for the holocaust did not hold 
Germany wholly to blame. To it, he be- 
lieved that England, along with the other 
European nations, contributed, in no 
small degree. “The war was caused by an 
unhealthy state of mind in Hurope; that 
state of mind had been created by the 
amassed ‘unintelligence of international 
thought from 1878 onwards; The 
main onus of responsibility falls upon 
Serbia, Russia, and Austria. England and 
Germany were also deficient in foresight 
and decision.” The writer also makes it 
plain that, long years in advance, far- 
sighted statesmen saw what was likely 
to happen; and that, on two occasions, at 
least, the inevitable crisis was postponed 
by the narrowest of margins. Another 
striking chapter is that which narrates 
the events which took place in England 
during the few weeks preceding the actual 
declaration of war, showing how near 
Great Britain came to repudiating her 
promise made two years before to stand 
by France in case of hostilities, how Ger- 
many’s invasion of Belgium forced her 
hand, and how a wrongly-worded declara- 
tion of war was sent to the German am- 
bassador, and retrieved with difficulty. 
For these, and a throng of other reasons, 
for all interested in international prob- 
lem, this book is a mine of information. 
Incidentally, it makes plain the fact, that 
compared with the diplomacy employed by 
European statesmen, American methods 
are woefully childish and niiive. A.B. H. 
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India From Within 


BruHinD Mup WaA.LLs. By Charlotte Viall 
Wiser and William H. Wiser. New York: 
Richard R, Smith, Inc. $1.50. 


A most interesting tale of the successful 
effort of two American missionaries to 
win the friendship of an Indian village. 
Camping on the outskirts of the village, 
with their two young children, they were 
at first entirely ignored by the villagers, 
who retired behind the mud walls of their 
houses on their approach; but they re- 
mained for five years, becoming the friends 
of all, castes and outcasts, admitted to 
homes and intimacies; and in this book 
they have offered the world a remarkable 
picture of the life, of the soul in one of 
India’s half-million villages. The book 
never alludes to political agitation, or 
problems of government, or to the opposi- 
tion of East and West. The whole atten- 
tion of the reader is focussed exclusively 
upon the experience and problems of life 
in this one village. No European or Ameri- 
can enters upon the scene. We live with 
Indians alone; and the authors make us 
see, not only the daily experience of these 
villagers as it appears from the outside, 
but life as it appears to the Indians them- 
selves. We understand what they think of 
easte and outcast, of tradition and prog- 
ress. Deep-rooted conservatism character- 
izes every phase of life. These villagers 
dread to think of life without the rigid 
support of caste which prescribes every 
occupation and arranges every important 
transaction in life. The life of the villagers 
is dominated by fear; all who possess 
power of any sort; religious, administra- 
tive, financial or intellectual, are seen as 
agents of extortion and oppression. The 
village is shown as divided between leaders 
and dependents, men who exact tribute 
and deference, and others who seek pro- 
tection and favors. This is accepted as 
natural and inevitable. The outcast con- 
sents with his soul to the degradation and 
misery which the ancient religious order 
imposes upon him. Every virtue and every 
defect is purely Indian. There are deplor- 
able conditions arising out of the super- 
stition and ignorance of the people. But 
the authors learn to love the people for 
their attractive qualities. The problem re- 
mains, how to help this people to a life 
of co-operation and progress? The authors 
state the conditions upon which such help 
may be made both acceptable and effica- 


cious. F, J. G. 
Comfort 
Tun Licut SHINES THROUGH: MESSAGES OF 
CONSOLATION BY MINISTERS EMINENT FOR 


THrir SpRVIcHS OF Sovacn. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


As the subtitle indicates, here are mes- 
sages of comfort for the difficult experi- 
ence of bereavement which comes to us 
all. Nineteen ministers have contributed 
as many sermons, giving the wealth of 
their sympathetic understanding and 
faith. For the most part there are no 
arguments advanced for their faith in 
immortality. They speak rather to meet 
the mood which is inevitable for most of 
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us when the messenger has come; never 
harrowingly, always with quiet assurance 
and robust faith. It is significant that 
they ground their faith on the love of 
God and, in many instances, on the life 
of Christ as disclosing the love of God. 
These brief ten-page sermons are by min- 
isters in various parts of the country. 
Their offerings reach a high level of 
thought, where the “light shines through”. 
PBS: 


Tabloid Reviews 


AT THP Foot or THH RAINBOW. STORIES TO 
TELL. By Margaret T. Applegarth. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 


Treasure trove. Good stories to tell to 
children or for them to act. By a mistress 
of story-telling who won her fame long 
since, but adds to it by this book. Keep it 
by you when you need a story. It’s es- 
pecially good on inter-racial questions. The 
rainbow is the various colors of the chil- 
dren of men. Wholesome, stimulating, 
tellable. EK F. 


THe ARTIST AND THH CRITIC. By Lynn 
Harold Hough. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.50. P 


Dr. Hough here considers two types of 
mind, turning to the literature of the 
world for illustrative material, from the 
tragedies of ancient Greece to the novels 
of the present day. His appreciation of 
both artist and critic is honest and gener- 
ous; but he finds the synthesis of the 
two in Dante, to whom he devotes the 
last chapter of his book. He recognizes 
that we cannot go back to Dante, many 
of whose standards and assumptions we 
no longer aceept. Yet in the Divine 
Comedy he finds much that is timeless. 
Dr. Hough’s reach for illustration in 
literature is wide. He writes with firm 
hand and fluent thought. We wish that 
in this age, which is far more critical 
than creative, he would indicate more 
fully the way, and give more helpful 
direction to the hope, which he expresses 
in his concluding paragraph, for this syn- 
thesis in our own lives, “when the 
thoughts of these modern ages will find 
unity and peace”. Re Bs 


Jesus AND THE MopprRN OuTLOOK. By Frank 
H. Sprague. Boston: The Christopher Publish- 
ing House. $2.50. 

Many people have revolted from the 
legalistic terminology used in theology and 
in interpreting the life and teachings of 
Jesus. Our author can satisfy some of the 
people who are still in earnest to probe 
such matters with his rich vocabulary of 
abstract nouns and metaphysical terms. 
Everything must definitely belong to one 
of his two categories, material or spiritual. 
Searcely convincing. W. F. G. 


INSPIRATIONS. By Nellie Rosilla Taylor. Bos- 
ton: The Christopher Publishing House. $2.00. 

A picture of Mrs. Taylor. Spelling, in- 
different. Punctuation, horrendous. Feet, 
lame. Capitalization, unique. Thought, 
muddy. Proclaimed a masterpiece in the 
blurb. Author nominated for poet laure- 
ate of America. We vote, No. EF. 
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Mouse Croy’s Revenge 


MELVILLE HOWE 


Herring Cove, which, for nine months, 
gave itself up to dory and weir fishing, in 
the summer threw open hospitable doors, 
and welcomed visitors from the city. These 
people, tired of clicking typewriters, jan- 
gling telephones, and the rattle and roar 
of city traffic, came to love its magnificent 
ocean scenes, and, with a few exceptions, 
its hearty, wholesome people. 

Josiah Rungate—there had been a 
Josiah in the Rungate family for four 
generations—with his mother went to 
their Herring Cove summer place as soon 
as school closed. Josiah was twelve. He 
had been trained in the ways of the rich 
and cultured and taught that he must con- 
duct himself as a Rungate and heir to the 
Rungate fortune. His mother objected to 
the docks along Little Harbor with their 
slimy planks and fish-houses redolent of 
cod, hake, and haddock. She did not alto- 
gether approve of the Herring Cove boys, 
whose clothes, as likely as not, were only 
shirts and overalls, and whose conversa- 
tion had the coast-of-Maine twang and 
vocabulary. It made her shudder to think 
of sitting down in one of those greasy 
fishing-boats, the sides and thwarts of 
which were never free from oil and fish- 
scales. 

The Rungate house stood among tall 
pines. on a moss-covered ledge, at the head 
of the sweetest little waterway, which 
was shaded on either side by giant oaks. 
Mrs. Rungate loved the place. But she 
taught Josiah to keep away from the 
docks and fishing. 

So, naturally enough, Josiah was dis- 
liked by the Herring Cove boys. 

“He can’t help it’, said “Mouse” Oroy 
to Fred Barrett, one morning, as Josiah 
came up to the post office to get the Run- 
gate mail, the two boys having also come 
for theirs. “He was born that way, and 
that’s all he knows.” 

“All the same, Mouse, I’d like to take 
him out in the bay in a gale of wind and 
have him get good and seasick. Look at 
those checkered knickers, and that flam- 
ing red sweater! All he does is nod at us 
the way his mother taught him.” 

Josiah stepped up to the window as 
soon as it was opened, as if it were his 
right to be first, collected his mail, and 
departed, followed by the unfriendly stares 
of the group of men and boys in the post 
office. The women and girls were inclined 
to admire the confident swing and the air 
of aristocracy. As he passed Mouse and 
Fred he gave his usual superior, distant 
nod. 

“Hey!” shouted Fred, impulsively. 
“What's the matter with your neck, kid? 
Been sitting in a draft?” 

The group laughed; and a reckless youth 
added, “Yes, he has, and a mighty cold 
one, too!” 


Josiah’s face turned the color of his 
sweater. He glared, but made no reply as 
he went out the door. 

“That was unkind’, Mouse declared: 
“T’m sorry for the kid. He only does what 
he’s been taught to do. I’m going to tell 
him we didn’t mean it.” 

He caught up with the boy at the foot 
of the hill by the church. Josiah’s face was 
still flaming and angry. 

“Look here!” Mouse began. “My friend, 
Fred Barrett, speaks before he thinks. 
He’s sorry he said that.” 

Josiah straightened up to the full ex- 
tent of his twelve aristocratic years: “He 
insulted me! I’m a Rungate! You people 
are nothing but—but fish-mongers!” 

“Oh, stow that talk, Josiah! Be a regu- 
lar fellow! We'll give you lots of fun at 
the Cove this summer if you’ll join in 
with us. We’re going to have a ball-game 
this afternoon with a team from Harrison 
Bridge; come over and play with us, won’t 
you?” 

“Thank you, I can’t. My—my mother 
wouldn’t let me.” Mouse thought he spoke 
a little reluctantly. “No, it’s no use to 
ask me”, Josiah went on, “We're different 
from you folks. I’m sorry. But you see 
how impossible it is.’ He turned into the 
road that led to Rungate Oaks. 

“He’s not so bad”, murmured Mouse to 
himself. “We’d make a man of him this 
summer if he’d let us.” 

Josiah told his mother the experience— 
as he had also been taught—and received 
the proud assurance that he had done ex- 
actly right. 

“You don’t need to be discourteous”, 
she explained. “But we’ve simply got to 
keep these rude people in their places. 

“Now this afternoon we'll take the 
Halcyon and run out into the bay, perhaps 
as far as the Wolves. Your father taught 
you to sail last summer. I know something 
about a boat myself.” e 

The Halcyon was one of the finest boats 
along the shore, as was everything the 
Rungates owned. Madam Rungate took 
delight in displaying it among the shabby, 
weather-worn fishing-boats with their 
grimy masts and gray, patched sails. The 
Halcyon certainly did exhibit a striking 
contrast. Her mahogany hull was as bright 
as varnish and rubbing down could make 
it. She had a new suit of sails every year, 
and all her fittings were polished until 
they shone like mirrors. She was a fast 
boat, too, with a tremendous spread of 
canyas—too much for a family boat, the 
fishermen said. But Madam Rungate 
couldn’t think of any other craft dis- 
tancing them. 

The Halcyon glided under the spreading 
oaks, through the ripple of the waterway, 
and out into broad Muscongus Bay, a 
treacherous sheet of water, for the shore 
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was bounded with high hills out of which 
fierce squalls came with hardly a warn- 
ing. The sky was clear blue. The wind 
came gently from the northwest. The air 
was clear, and Ram Island Light, ten 
miles to the southwest, stood so clearly 
defined that the squat white tower seemed 
but a mile or two away. Josiah, taking 
the field-glasses, swept sea and shoreline, 
and presently saw, in a vacant lot close 
to the beach guarded by the bell-buoy, a 
group playing ball. 

He liked to feel the tiller as the wind 
heeled the craft well over, and the rush 
of water swept it back against his grip. 
He liked to watch the huge sail towering 
upward toward the sky, its peak thirty 
feet above the deck. The Halcyon swept 
along through the sapphire-blue sea with 
the speed and grace of a flying gull. The 
boat was on the starboard tack. Josiah 
and his mother were seated on the weather- 
side. They did not see an ominous white 
ripple away to windward. All they saw 
was a glorious sky, clearly defined islands 
and shorelines. The ripple became more 
distinct, swept nearer. Now the entire sur- 
face was a welter of foam; yet not a 
cloud appeared in the sky. It was a white 
squall, and had swept with its usual 
speed out of the Limerick Hills. Nearer 
and nearer it came. Josiah and his mother, 
their backs to it, bowling serenely along, 
never dreamed of the danger. They did 
not know, as every fisherman in Muscon- 
gus Bay did know, that a northwest wind 
was one to watch constantly. 

The first intimation they got was when 
a volley of wind struck the taut leach of 
the Halcyon’s sail and made her dip peril- 
ously to leaward. Then they swung quickly 
around. Mrs. Rungate screamed, as well 


Philosophy 
Stand in the sunshine sweet 
And treasure every ray; 
Nor seek with stubborn feet 
The darksome way. 


Have courage! Keep good cheer! 
Our longest time is brief. 

To those who hold you dear, 
Bring no more grief! 


But cherish blisses small, 
Grateful for least delight 
That to your lot doth fall, 
However slight. 
—Oelia Thazter. 


Sentence Sermon 
'Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by 
the way. 
—J. R. Lowell. 


she might; for close on them was a twist- 
ing, churning expanse of white water. A 
moment later, with a shriek and roar, be- 
fore Josiah could head her up into it— 
had he been familiar with the trick—the 
squall was upon them. It caught the 
Haleyon squarely and close-hauled. That 
great sail couldn’t hold a broadside wind 
as terrific as that; and down, down it 
went, until it was flat on the surface. 
Josiah and his mother, struggling for their 


i 
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lives, finally crawled up on the boat’s side, 
and clung, panic-stricken, to the shrouds. 
Neither could swim, and, as the seas 
broached over them, Mrs. Rungate, fighting 
with the salt water, gurgled: “We'll 
drown! We'll drown! We're two miles 
from shore; and no boat is in sight!’ 

“Maybe we will, Mother’, Josiah man- 
aged to say, clearing his face and mouth 
of the water. “But we’re going to hang on 
for a while. She floats; and the squall 
is driving us shoreward all the time. 
Here, PIL lash this jib-sheet about you.” 

He lashed his mother to the shroud, 
then looked toward the shore, estimating 
the distance. Presently he descried a bit 
of sail. The sail grew in size. It was head- 
ing directly up into the white smother. 
“A rescue!’ he shouted. “A rescue! He’s 
a brave man, whoever he is, to face this 
gale of wind.” 

With eyes glued to the approaching sail, 
the two saw it swing from port to star- 
board tack and back, at times so near the 
tumbling surface that they were sure the 
eraft had gone over. But it always re- 
eovered, and steadily approached them. 
Meantime the squall held. They were 
buffeted about and drenched by the seas 
that repeatedly broke over the wallowing 
boat. 

“T can’t last much longer’, ~ groaned 
Madam Rungate. 

“He’s doing his best, Mother. Remember, 
he’s sailing dead into the wind.” 

And now the rescuing boat was near 
enough for them to see that it was only 
a small fishing dory with a mast planted 
through a thwart and a dingy, patched 
sprit-sail. 

“How does he keep her right-side-up in 
this gale?’ exclaimed Josiah with admira- 
tion. “These fishermen certainly know their 
boats !” 

“I believe it’s a boy, I never saw such 
skill and courage!” 

Rapidly the space closed between the 
helpless Halcyon and the little craft driv- 
ing rail under through the smother. Throw- 

ing the dory’s tiller hard over and easing 
off the mainsheet, Mouse Croy, for Josiah 
now recognized him, came about and bore 
down on the windward side of the cap- 
sized sloop. Watching his chance he car- 
ried the dory to the crest of a comber and 
brought her smack against the Halcyon’s 
‘side. 

“Jump!” he called. “Quick! There’s a 
big roller coming. We'll have to clear away 
before it breaks!” 

Josiah unlashed the sheet that held his 
mother, tumbled her into the dory, and 
leaped in himself, as Mouse hauled taut 
his mainsheet, and stood away just as the 
huge sea broke three feet deep over the 
Halcyon and went rushing shoreward. 

“This squall will soon pass”, Mouse as- 
sured Mrs. Rungate. “And then we'll right 
your boat and sail her in. Now we'll get 
you ashore, and into dry clothes.” 

“You're a brave boy!” she exclaimed, 
grasping his hand. “You’ve saved our lives. 

I guess that last wave would have finished 
me. Why, you’ve got the skill and nerve 
of a man!” ‘ 

“Oh, it’s practice, Mrs. Rungate, and 


we Herring Cove boys are born with a 


tiller in our hands.” 
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“Well, it was bravely done. Mr. Rungate 
will know how to reward you.” 

“Tt’s reward enough to have helped you 
out of a clove hitch, so to speak”, smiled 
Mouse. 

‘Tt was wonderful!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Rungate with agitation. “I guess I never 
knew you folks at the Cove.” 

“Hach to his trade’, Mouse replied. 
“We'd like to have Josiah join us this 
summer. We have lots of fun.” 

“Thank you. He will. I’d rather he’d 
have the courage and ability to do what 
you did to-day than inherit the Rungate 
name and fortune.” 

“Mother, you’re a brick!” shouted Josiah. 


{All rights reserved] 


Sweet William 
ANNE SEVERN 


You petticoated masker! 
You’ve stolen you a name. 
Find out the wight that owns it 
And give it back, for shame. 


Sweet-William me no Williams! 
Sweet Judy or Sweet Anne, 
Or Sally, Lucy Ellen, 

Sweet Melicent or Nan,— 


These are the names to fit you 
Who wear so rich a dress, 
Velvet brocaded. You might be 
Queen Mary or Queen Bess. 


And yet I almost fancy 
You have the wit to know 
You are no queen; for often 
You’re clad in calico. 


The web is still of velvet, 
But the pattern, stiff and gay, 


Is such as country mothers used 
To wear on washing day. 


Camphor i dugurase 


In certain sections of the Malay Penin- 
sular, one finds a curious dialect known as 
Pantang Kapor, or the camphor language. 
The name given because the natives use 
it only when going on their journeys to 
eollect the products of the camphor tree. 
The natives use a special language when 
gathering camphor owing to a curious be- 
lief that the spirit of the camphor tree, 
known as the Bisan, rests in the tree it- 
self. When Bisan is happy, she sings dur- 
ing the evening, transferring her voice, the 
natives say, to the cicada, so that her own 
identity may be hidden. When the na- 
tives gather camphor, they say that Bisan 
must be kept happy, and that the camphor 
itself can only be taken by very careful 
approach to the camphor groves, for, if 
she learns of the intention of an expe- 
dition to gather camphor, she either causes 
it to be absorbed by the trees or turns it 
black so that it will be useless for export. 
Therefore, as the natives approach the 
grove, they talk only in camphor language 
so that Bisan will not understand their 
conversation, and be suspicious as to the 
object of the expedition. Once in the grove, 
they work very quickly and remove the 
camphor lumps before Bisan realizes what 
they are doing. They work so long as the 
cicadas sing happily, but if the insects 
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stop singing, the workmen withdraw until 
the song is resumed. 

Throughout the work the natives do not 
talk in their own language, which is either 
the true Malay or the old Jakun dialect, 
but solely in this curious camphor lan- 
guage. Occasionally camphor does turn 
black because of weather conditions, and 
when this happens, the natives mournfully 
declare that Bisan overheard somebody 
talking in his own native language, rather 
than in the camphor dialect. 


City Lights Confuse Birds 


Scientists and lovers of birds are trying 
to prevent the great toll of bird life caused 
by lighted buildings and beacons in cities. 
During the annual spring and fall migra- 
tions, many species of birds fly by night, 
and, confused by lights over large cities, 
fly off their course, dash themselves 
against the buildings and are killed. Since 
birds are as often attracted as repelled 
by noises, the use of audible warnings is 
not practical. On a Chicago skyscraper an 
experiment is to be tried with a net so ad- 
justed that the birds will be stopped before 
they strike the sides of the building. 


Trek of Chimney Swifts 


Until the forests of the Amazon valley 
have been thoroughly explored, the mys- 
tery of where chimney swifts spend their 
winters may remain a mystery. Starting 
south from the United States about the 
first of October, the swifts journey to the 
Gulf states and continue to some point 
much farther south. They have been 
seen in Haiti and Mexico, but they (lo not 
stop there. Identification tags have been 
placed on more than 30,000 swifts, and 
though many have been caught inside the 
United States, none has been eaught out- 
side the national boundaries. Some orni- 
thologists think they winter in the Rain 
forest of the Amazon River in Brazil. Their 
mysterious winter disappearance led to 
a legend that they hibernated beneath 
the waters of lakes and marshes, but sci- 
ence scoffs at that idea 


A Flower Clock 


In his English garden, a Cheltenham 
watchmaker has made a large floral clock 
which is not only strange and beautiful, 
but which keeps accurate time. Meizl 
hour and minute hands are attached to 
the operating base in the center. Flowers 
form the numerals of the clock’s face, and 
other small flowers represent the minutes. 


Evening 
MARJORIB DILLON 


The cars flow by, a steady stream, 

And through the dusk the windows gleam ; 

While ruddy firelight glows and calls, 

“Come home, come home!” when evening 
falls. 


The air field beacon’s shining bright; 
It sends afar its welcome light, 

A guide to weary pilots all 

That homeward fly when shadows fall. 
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Messrs. Joy and Baker, Dr. McCarthy 


Go South on Unitarian Extension Work 


necessary for the establishment of new 
churches, the church extension department 
of the American Unitarian Association 
will this spring send three ministers 
through the South to keep alive interest 
in Unitarianism previously aroused by 
Laymen’s League missions and by ad- 
dresses and radio talks under Association 
auspices. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy is making a trip 
to Florida and en route is giving ad- 
dresses and radio talks and making ar- 
rangements for subsequent visits by Dr. 
Joseph P. McCarthy and Rey. N. Addison 
Baker. He preached January 11 in the 
new Unitarian Church of Norfolk, Va., 
and visited Raleigh January 12. He was 
in Winston-Salem, N.C., yesterday and 
will visit Charlotte, N.C., to-morrow, 
where he plans to broadcast a fifteen- 
minute talk on Unitarianism over Station 
WBT. He will preach in the Unitarian 
Church, Charleston, 8.C., January 18 and 
will christen the infant daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. J. Franklin Burkhart. From 
Charleston he will go to Macon and 
Savannah, Ga., from both cities planning 
to broadeast talks on “A Vital Religion 
for Modern Times”. He will be in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., January 21 and 22, in West 
Palm Beach, January 24 and 25, in Miami, 
January 26 and 27, and in Lakeland, Janu- 
ary 29 and 30. He plans to broadcast from 
Jacksonville and Miami. His next visit 
will be to Missouri, at Columbia, the 
seat of the University of Missouri. Feb- 
ruary 5 he will give the charge to the 
congregation at the installation of Rey. 


ie anticipation of a return to prosperity, 


Arthur H. Winn as minister of the newly- 
established Unitarian Church in Flint, 
Mich. 

Dr. McCarthy, minister of the Second 
Unitarian Church of Somerville, Mass., is 
going to Florida for a vacation at the 
end of this month with his wife and son, 
and will give two addresses and perhaps 
a radio talk in each city he visits. He 
will be in Raleigh, N.C., January 30 and 
31, in Wilmington, N.C., where Rey. Miles 
Hanson of Roxbury, Mass., preached last 
spring, February 2 and 3; in Jacksonville, 
Fla., where he hopes to broadcast over 
Station WJAX, February 7-9; and in 
West Palm Beach February 11 and 12. 
In Miami he will preach in some hall yet 
to be engaged Sunday, February 15, and 
Sunday, February 22. In Lakeland, where 
Rey. Thomas Turrell preached a few 
months in 1927, he will give addresses 
on Unitarianism February 3 and 4. On 
his return from Florida he will preach 
Sunday, February 8, in the First Unita- 
rian Church of Lynchburg, Va., where at 
present there is no minister. 

Rey. N. Addison Baker of Richmond, 
Va., will give addresses in Macon and 
Augusta, Ga.; Columbia, 8.C.; and Win- 
ston-Salem and Charlotte, N.O., during 
the last of this month and the first of 
February. Mr. Hanson addressed persons 
interested in Unitarianism in the first 
three of these cities last spring; and 
Dr. Frank W. Pratt, then of Richmond, 
in the face of considerable opposition on 
the part of local fundamentalists, in 1928 
conducted a Laymen’s League Bible in- 
stitute in Charlotte. 


Community Church Offers Annual Prize 
For Most Notable Service to Religion 


a has Community Church of New York 
City announces the establishment of 
an annual prize to be given by the church 
to the man or woman who has made the 
most notable, beneficent or original con- 
tribution to the progress of religion in 
this country. The prize will be a gold 
medal, to be known as the Community 
Church Medal, and will be awarded each 
year by a board of judges appomted hy 
the trustees of the church. The judges for 
this year are Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
minister of the chureh, Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, Rabbi of the Free Synagogue, and 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Divine Paternity. 

“The Community Church Medal’, said 
Dr. Holmes, “is intended to signalize 
creative and idealistic achievements in the 
religious field which all too often pass 
unnoticed. More notable things are being 
done in the churches for human progress 
and enlightenment, and for the true in- 
terpretation and rigorous application of 
religion, than the public realizes. There 
are real saints and prophets among us 
to-day, and the distinction of these per- 


sons should be recognized, as the distine- 
tion of authors, playwrights, scientists, 
and peace makers are recognized.” 

“What particular achievement may call 
for recognition in any year, we do not 
know. It may be the writing of a re- 
markable book, or the preaching of a 
courageous sermon, or the establishment 
of some original program of practical re- 
ligious service, or some single deed of 
sacrifice and heroism for the public weal. 
Theological and ecclesiastical interest will 
not concern us, but only those larger 
aspects of the fundamental religion of 
honest thought and valiant living. It is 
the hope of the Community Church that 
the proper bestowal of this medal each 
year will help to distinguish true religion 
from false and thus exert an influence in 
making plain what religious service in 
this world really is. 

“The medal will be awarded each year 
without any regard to personal, creedal 
or denominational distinctions. Jews and 
Christians, Negroes and whites, natives 
and foreigners, believers and unbelievers, 
will all be eligible to the award. Our only 
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interest is the type of service rendered, 
and its permanent spiritual value to man- 
kind.” 

The name of the winner for 1931 will 
be announced immediately at the close 
of the year, and the medal bestowed at a 
special service at the Community Church 
shortly thereafter. 


William S. Kyle Dies 


He was a leading Unitarian, a former 
State senator and a prominent 
citizen of Plymouth, Mass. 


William S. Kyle, a prominent and active 
Unitarian of Plymouth, Mass., died Janu- 
ary 4. He was born 79 years ago in Quebec 
and moved to Plymouth in 1885, where 
he married Miss Abbie Morton and be- 
came associated with her father in busi- 
ness. An organizer of the Bradford-Kyle 
Company, manufacturers of insulated 
electric wires, he later became owner, and 
continued in management of the business 
till his death. 

He was president of the Plymouth and 
Bay Conference of Unitarian Churches; 
president of the Unitarian Club of Bos- 
ton, and director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. For thirty years he 
served as treasurer of the First Parish 
Church of Plymouth. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts General Court and 
State senator; member and chairman of 
the Plymouth School Committee for six 
years; trustee of the Plymouth Savings 
Bank; chairman of the Plymouth Tercen- 
tenary; and, at the time of his death, 
president of the Pilgrim Society of Plym- 
outh. Of Scotch parentage, he was vice- 
president of the Scots Charitable Society 
of Boston; he was life member of the 
Massachusettts Civic League; member of 
the Massachusetts Republican Club, Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, Plymouth 
Country Club and Pilgrim Yacht Club. 

Surviving him are his widow, a son, 
Morton Kyle, associated with him in busi- 


ness, and a daughter, Miss Margaret 
Kyle, well-known writer of children’s 
stories. 


“To Focus the Conscience” 


Permanent preventives of unemploy- 
ment will be the subject of a conference 
of importance in Washington, D.C., Janu- 
ary 26 and 27. “To focus the conscience 
of the nation” on the present unprece- 
dented situation throughout the land is the 
object of the conference which is called 
by the auxiliary agencies of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, and the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. Such men as 
Stuart Chase, Darwin J. Meserole, Prof. 
Harry F. Ward, Father John A. Ryan, and 
William Green are expected to speak, and 
there will be extended discussion. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The young people's 
group of All Souls Unitarian Church 
sang Christmas carols at a pageant at the 
church Sunday afternoon, December 21, 
and in the evening sang carols at the 
Indianapolis Old Ladies’ Home and after- 
ward broadcast carols over the radio. 
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Midwinter Conference of Y. P. R. U. 


Proctor Academy is host—“Looking Around at the World”, general subject for 
discussions— Winter sports and dancing 


ITH a greater attendance than at any 
previous conference—well over a hun- 
dred young people registered—and with 
admirable weather for winter sports, mak- 
ing a social, jovial spirit compulsory, the 
fourth annual Midwinter Conference of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, at Proc- 
tor Academy, N.H., January 2-4, was de- 
clared by the delegates to be the best ever. 
Actually the conference began on the 
special train leaving the North Station, 
Boston, Mass., the afternoon of January 2, 
when young people from many different 
places became acquainted with one an- 
other. Arriving at Andover these delegates 
were met by a smaller but no less enthusi- 


astic group who had arrived in advance to _ 


complete preparations. 

After dinner, the delegates gathered in 
the large living room of Carey House 
where Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to all. The can- 
dlelight service conducted by Roland B. 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass., brought to 
an early close the first evening of the 
conference. 

The seven o’clock rising bell on Satur- 
day morning wakened the delegates to 
their first real view of the lovely snow- 
covered countryside with Ragged and 
Kearsage mountains rising majestically 
from the valley. The morning chapel serv- 
ice led by Ruth M. Twiss struck a high 
inspirational note to start the day with. 
And it was a busy day, full of serious con- 
sideration of present day problems, for 
the conference theme was “Looking 
Around at the World”, of health-giving 
out-of-door sports and of good fellowship. 

It was a privilege to have as the guest 
speakers of the conference, Rev. Norman 
Fletcher of Haverhill, Mass., and Rev. 
Hdwin WH. Aiken, Jr., junior minister of 
the Codman Square Congregational 
Church in Dorchester, Mass. Aside from 
the fine and inspiring lectures delivered 
by these men, they contributed greatly to 
the success of the conference through their 
genial companionship and thoroughgoing 
participation in the various phases of the 
program. 

Mr. Fletcher gave an address Saturday 
morning in which he described vividly the 
present unemployment situation. His first 
hand knowledge, gained from actual re- 
lief work in Haverhill and from his per- 
sonal investigation of many cases, stimu- 
lated the thought of those present to the 
point of active discussion. 

The lecture was followed immediately 
and extremely aptly by an informal con- 
ference on the Y. P. R. U.’s Commission on 
Social Responsibility led by Charles H. 
Wellman, chairman of the commission. The 
history of the commission, still in its in- 
fancy, was reviewed, the purposes stated, 


an account of its work to date given and 


some idea of its plans for the future set 
forth, 

There was then some time for sports 
before dinner, and skating, coasting, and 
skiing were the order of the day. 

In the early afternoon Mr. Aiken talked 
on the subject of peace and war. The 


discussion stimulated by Mr. Aiken’s ad- 
dress was ample proof of the degree to 
which young people are concerning them- 
selves in this matter. 

Under the leadership of Putnam Kings- 
bury of Keene, N.H., who was in general 
charge of sports, the delegates then hiked 
up Ragged Mountain. 

At the end of an evening of gay socia- 
bility and dancing a candlelight service 
was conducted by Herbert K. Miller, who 
was in charge of religious activities. 

Sunday morning broke clear and warm 
—a second day of perfect conference 
weather. In the morning Hlizabeth Hall, 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., conducted a 
further conference on the Commission on 
Social Responsibility, the most far-reach- 
ing of the young people’s projects. 

The church service in the lovely little 
chapel was a fitting climax to the con- 
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ference. Helen Hayes, of Portland, Maine, 
conducted the service of worship, a choir 
under the direction of Warren Warner of 
Marlborough, Mass., sang, and Betty 
Muther of Newton Center, Mass., preached 
the sermon taking as her text “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help’. It was an appropriate 
text well developed. 

And then again sports ruled the day 
until the hour approached for leaving 
Proctor until next year. 

This conference under the able leader- 
ship of Edward R. Knowlton and his ef- 
ficient committee reached the highest mark 
yet attained in spirit and in numbers. 
From time to time automobile loads of 
delegates, who could not be present for 
the entire conference, arrived until the 
total registration reached 116 representing 
about 45 different places. Among the spe- 
cial guests were Miss Edith L. Jones rep- 
resenting the General Alliance, Malcolm 
Rees representing the Laymen’s League 
and Amos R. Little, a trustee of Proctor 
Academy. KATHARINE M. GLIDDEN. 


Religion and the Unemployed 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


Any industrial system which allows the heaviest burden to fall 
on the backs of the wage-earners stands condemned 


OTH church and synagogue cannot 

fail to be vitally concerned in the 
curse and misery of unemployment. Both 
believe that work in socially useful call- 
ings plays an essential part in the educa- 
tion of character, and that idleness is 
morally deteriorating. Both believe that 
families ought to be assured incomes 
which provide children with a home and 
healthy nourishment and adequate cloth- 
ing. Both insist that society judge its 
industrial system by the degree to which 
it furnishes its workers steady occupation 
and such returns from their labor as shall 
procure a decent life for themselves and 
their dependents. And both hold these 
ethical principles because both believe in 
a righteous God who had made abundant 
provision in the resources of the earth for 
His children’s needs. Poverty and want 
cannot be ascribed to His stinginess or 
carelessness, but to the sin either of a 
lazy individual or of a heartless commu- 
nity. Willing workers doomed to idleness 
condemn society as irreligious—unfaithful 
to God. 

Neither the Jewish nor the Christian 
ethic teaches a particular social or polit- 
ical program for the curing of economic 
ills. Neither of these religions can be 
cited as sanctioning or as disapproving 
Capitalism or Socialism or Communism. 
Religion concerns itself with men’s mo- 
tives and with the thought and love of 
society for all its members. It is not pri- 
marily interested in the methods by which 
society gets the world’s work done and 
the needs of men supplied. A man may 
be a loyal Jew or a loyal Christian and 
at the same time be a convinced believer 
in Capitalism or Socialism or Communism 
as the wisest economic system. Both Juda- 
ism and Christianity, however, can cer- 
tainly be cited as condemning any indus- 


trial system which compels even in pros- 
perous times many competent workmen to 
only casual jobs, and which allows the. 
heaviest burden of periods of depression 
to fall on the backs of the wage-earners 
who possess least financial reserves to 
sustain it. Such a system is an offence in 
the eyes of the just and loving God whom 
Jew and Christian worship, and a social 
sin. 

There may be, aS some economists think, 
inevitable cycles of business prosperity 
and business depression. One hesitates to 
believe that such cycles are “inevitable”. 
They are a challenge to man’s intelligence 
to avoid them and so to order commerce 
and industry that the world’s business 
moves steadily. But, if for the present 
such cycles are inevitable, both Jew and 
Christian of to-day ought to be as prudent 
as Joseph in ancient Egypt, who laid up 
in the fat years for the lean years which 
he foresaw. Society must discover some 
plan by which workers are insured against 
slack seasons or whole years of unem- 
ployment. To what extent the State, the 
industry and the worker respectively 
should be asked to contribute toward such 
a fund, it is not for religious leaders to 
say. This is a question to be worked out 
by economists on the basis of the ex- 
perience of such funds in other lands and 
in certain industries in this country, and 
to be embodied by legislators in appro- 
priate acts. But there is a duty which 
rests upon every citizen to see that meas- 
ures are taken to prevent a recurrence 
of the present deplorable and heart-rend- 
ing conditions. Unless we discharge this 
duty we are faithless to humanity and 
to God. 

[From The Unemployed, a journal of the 


times published by the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, and sold by the unemployed.] 
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Sermon Clocking 
MAXWELL SAVAGE 

A famous minister once said jokingly, 
that when some man in a pew looked at 
his watch during the sermon it did not 
disturb him, but that when the man held 
the watch up to his ear to find out if it 
had stopped, then he decided it was near- 
ing the time for him to stop. 

Many a sermon has been damaged by a 
realization on the part of the minister, 
when he was half way through, that it 
was going to be too long, for the sudden 
realization, even if it does not rattle him, 
leads him to cut corners to arrive at the 
end in time. 

Many a sermon is weakened when the 
minister preaches it with one eye on the 
clock in hope that he can cover his sub- 
ject in the given time which is staring 
him in the face. 

The time to clock a sermon is during 
the week: the place, the study. Wise is 
the minister who, having first warned the 
household that he is not going crazy, talks 
out his sermon out loud to himself with 
his watch face up on his desk. Wiser is 
he who does that several times. 

In that way, before he enters his pulpit 
he has his material in hand—twenty min- 
utes’ worth, twenty-five minutes’ worth, 
thirty or thirty-five minutes’ worth. He 
knows where he is going to start and 
where and when he is going to stop. Great 
things to know! 

They are to be learned in the study, not 
in the pulpit. Race horses are clocked 
during their try-outs. In that way their 
owners know what they can do when the 
race starts. It is the same with sermons 
and their owners. 


Sunday School Union to Meet 


Rey. Stephen W. Fritchman of Peter- 
sham, Mass., of the faculty of the Boston 
University School of Religious Education, 
will speak at the January meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union on the 
subject, “Children’s Literature in Relation 
to Religious Education’. The meeting will 
be held in the Second Church, Boston, 
January 19 at eight o’clock. A supper at 
six o’clock and conferences at seven o’clock 
will precede it. 

The February meeting will be held 
jointly with the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union at Beacon Hall, Brookline. 
Rev. Dwight Bradley of Newton Centre, 
Mass., will speak on the subject, “Worship”. 


Death of Martha A. Morehouse 


Martha Adelaide (Bird) Morehouse, 
widow of Rey. Daniel W. Morehouse, 
former secretary of the General Conference 
of Unitarian Churches, died December 30 
at her home in Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
She was born in 1860 and in 1894 was 
married to Mr. Morehouse, who died in 
1904. 

Before her marriage, Mrs. Morehouse 
took a prominent part in widening the 
influence of the Post-Office Mission and 
was in charge of that work in the First 
Unitarian Society of Brooklyn. She was 
New York correspondent of THe REoGrsTeR 
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for many years. After her husband’s death, 
she became secretary of the MacDuffie 
School for Girls in Springfield, Mass., and 
was active in the Church of the Unity, 
and in the women’s club, of which she 
was president. A large part of her hus- 
band’s library was given by her to the 
Meadville Theological School as a me- 
morial to him. Mrs. Morehouse was also 
associated with THr RegIsTER in the busi- 
ness department. 

She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Elinore M. Herrick, secretary of the New 
York Consumer’s League, and a son, Prof. 
Edward W. Morehouse of Northwestern 
University. 


Ministers’ Pensions 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with appreciation the follow- 


ing contributions received during the 

month of December, 1930. 

From Churches: 
Medrord, Mass. is.....s.<cyaitietateial sists sc $5.00 
Pepperell) Massy.’ . ..... sche © oe rye 10.00 
New Bedford, Mass. . 300.00 
Barnstable, Mass., .....«. 25.00 
Dthaca,? INGYe\ nears 5.50, « Mercier eee’ 8 30.00 
iuawrence, Kans. > 2s. </eerteeisis © 6s. 45.00 
Hopedale, Mass: i... . aapninek Oem <s 10.00 
COT C0 a Bf a ey 0-27 epewe 100.37 
Northampton, Mass: . Simesesn cs oe 5.00 
Portland, Ore. (First) Sieetanin« a% 88.89 

From Alliances: 
Chelsea, “Mass. Y.jaia > i o iete teattet senate 10.00 
EVMCRDUTS, Vieistais ss: ope Seale Rats ve 3.00 


Arlington: MARHr.s i... \. gue mteLaerersens 
Milton, Mass. we 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
Westwood, Mass. .. 


seeee 


Braintree, Mass.(5..: . stuemieeicietes es 5.00 
Groton, \ Mass; je é.-:.0'. «seen ete os le 25.00 
Brookline, Mass. (First) .......... 75.00 
Bernardston;'Masgs.” °. .'sigeetaerse so. 
Kennebunk, Maine .........ee+s0- 10.00 
New Bedford, Mass. (Unity)...... 5.00 
Keokuk, TOWaiecctc, «+s camieretdies tle ere 10.00 
Petersham, Mass... .:. Sogisieleie ete es 25.00 
San, Antonio; "Texas ....gpuieciads > 15.00 
Salem, Mass. (Second) ........... 25.00 
Walpole, NBS ise eels). Bro. eo AAS 5.00 
WPAN, CNEL. cs pfels. «, 0/2 SeieEMien Et 205% 20.00 
AAD AILY, | NS Xo" wise ale a+ >» MEMetaieietete aioli 5.00 
From individuals : 
Marghall Ry Jones! . .« /cieteen ee se 2.00 
Member of church in Winchester, 
MGSS, | rv csSeefares tales. «).0/\o amma Raia aa 0.00 
Mrs. Ja C. Bartholomew teanee ss «+ 50.00 
Previously ackowledged ..........+.- 4,263.78 
Total to December 31, 1930........ $5,323.04 


Haroitp G. ArNnoxp, J'reaswrer. 


King’s Chapel Services 


Prof. John Baillie, of Union Theologi- 
cal School, New York City, will preach 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
January 18. 

Dr. John M. MeGann, of Boston, who was 
for many years dean of Christ Church 
Cathedral in Springfield, Mass., will 
preach at the noon services, Tuesday to 
Friday. 

Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital Monday noon, 


Norfolk House Centre Meeting 


The annual meeting of Norfolk House 
Centre will be held at 14 John Bliot 
Square, Roxbury, Mass., January 21 at 
8.30 o'clock. Officers will be elected and 
reports presented, Representations of Uni- 
tarian societies and interested friends are 
invited. 
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Bequest to Greenfield Church 
By Dr. George P. Twitchell 


Dr. George P. Twitchell, who died last 
month after a forty-four year residence 
in Greenfield, Mass., and an equally long 
association with All Souls Church in that 
town, left the church the sum of three 
thousand dollars. This is the largest un- 
restricted bequest that All Souls has ever 
received, and is the practical carrying 
out of a belief of Dr. Twitchell’s that 
church contributors should try to bequeath 
a sum whose interest would about equal 
their yearly contribution. Dr. Twitchell’s 
place in the community was eminent. The 
Springfield Republican, commenting, in a 
leading article, upon his service to Green- 
field, said, “Every health measure since 
his residence in the town is directly trace- 
able to him”. Also, “Closely associated 
with his medical work was his religious 
life, which he entered with the same eager 
spirit.” 

He was interested in every phase of 
church life. He was an indefatigable giver 
of his money and himself, and could per- 
suade others so to give. So far as the 
time of a busy physician permitted, he 
was always in his pew. He was alert to 
the religious and ethical questions of the 
day; and was not afraid to push new 
movements when they appealed to him. 
His devotion to the Laymen’s League 
dated from its formation. He rarely missed 
a Lenox conference. 

Practically the last time he appeared 
in public was at a parish meeting, where 
he spoke in favor of certain changes in 
All Souls in which he knew that he would 
never share. 

The leading editorial in the local daily, 
on the day following the probating of his 
will said, in substance, Dr. Twitchell bene- 
fited his town all the days of his life; 
and, in his will, sets an example of in- | 
telligent giving. Rey. Houghton Page, his 
minister, says: “It is the glory and power 
of Unitarian Christianity that such men 
can be numbered on the lists.” 


Humanist Society in New York 


The board of directors of the First 
Humanist Society of New York City has 
voted to expand the work of the society 
by increasing the budget to $32,500. 

Recent speakers at the Sunday morning 
meetings have included Miss Helen Keller, 
Miss Ruth Hale, Heywood Broun, Dr. 
Charles Fleischer, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes 
and Charles G. Norris. 

“The Story of Religion”, by Rev. Charles 
F. Potter, founder of the society, has been 
selling since publication at the rate of a 
thousand copies a week, and has been pub- 
lished in French by Payot Cie. in Paris 
and will appear in a Czechoslovakian edi- 
tion. Mr. Potter’s “Humanism: a New 
Religion” may be published in Polish, 
Russian, French and German. 

Mr. Potter debated recently with Dr. 
Russell Henry Stafford of the Old South 
Church, Boston, Mass., in Hartford, Conn., 
on the subject “Humanism ys. Theism”. 
Mr. Potter’s Sunday addresses, summa- 
rized and in excerpts, are sent out regu- 
larly by the United Press. 


; 
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The Meadville Journal 


New quarterly publication, of broader 
scope, replaces former publication 


With the current issue The Meadville 
Theological School Bulletin becomes The 
Meadville Journal and, as the change in 
name indicates, assumes a broader and 
more ambitious purpose. In an introduc- 
tory note the editors say: 

“In the past The Bulletin was almost 
entirely the organ of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. Its articles were written by 
Meadville professors or visiting lecturers 
of the school. While the editorial super- 
vision of The Meadville Journal will re- 
main in the hands of the Meadville Fac- 
ulty, its columns will be open to other 
writers in sympathy with the general pro- 
gram of religious liberalism. The increased 
size of The Jowrnal will make possible the 
use of a greater variety of articles than 
could be used in the past and it is hoped 
that The Meadville Journal may become a 
medium for writers who have something 
fresh to say on the many pressing prob- 
lems of morals and religion.” 

The first issue of the magazine, which is 
to be a quarterly, contains articles by Dr. 
Francis A. Christie, Dr. Robert J. 
Hutcheon, Dr. George R. Dodson and Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, and a book review by 
Rey. R. Nicol Cross. 
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News from the Bronx 


The young people of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship of New York City have formed 
a Youth League which meets every 
Wednesday. A new dramatic director has 
been secured. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to urge the attendance of older 
people at the services of the Fellowship 
and efforts are being made to get more 
Christians to attend. The congregations 
have outgrown the auditorium so that 
people are turned away every Sunday 
night. It is proposed by the trustees to 
install an amplifier in the lower hall so 
that the overflow people may hear if they 


cannot see. The Community Service direc- 


a 


tor is very active trying to cope with the 
problems of unemployment which are espe- 
cially perplexing in the Bronx. 

Rey. Leon Rosser Land is minister of 
the Bronx Free Fellowship, which provides 
the only means for hundreds of young 
radicals in New York City to be in touch 
with organized religious life. The directors 
of the Metropolitan Conference recently 
voted to include in their budget a con- 
tribution to the Fellowship, whose in- 
fiuence is woefully restricted by lack of 
funds, and the Fellowship is the object of 
the chief appeal of the General Alliance. 


T. B. Akeley at Amherst 


T. Barton Akeley has accepted a cali 
to Unity Church of Amherst, Mass. Mr. 
Akeley was graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1923 and then became member 


of the staff of the American University 


at Cairo, Egypt. Returning to the United 
States he entered the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, and after his gradua- 
tion taught at the University of Rochester 


_ two years, obtaining at the same time the 
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degree of master of arts. He has since 
studied in the Graduate School of Har- 
vard University. 

The Amherst chureh is Mr. 
first settlement. 


Akeley’s 


Woolman Hall of Chicago Church 
Chosen Quakers’ Meeting-Place 


A newly-organized group of Quakers 
has completed arrangements with the 
First Unitarian Society of Chicago, I1., 
to share the use of its new buildings to be 
dedicated February 1. The Quakers will 
use the parish hall, which is to be called 
John Woolman Hall after the famous 
American Friend, for their Sunday morn- 
ing service of worship at the same time 
that the Unitarian congregation worships 
in the main church. Church school rooms 
and other facilities will be apportioned 
according to need. A joint nursery will be 
conducted during church service hours 
and a joint library and reading-room 
established. The first service of worship 
by the Friends took place January 4. 

With the Meadville Theological School 
already using the Memorial Chapel for 
its daily vesper service, the arrangement 
with the Quakers means that the First 
Unitarian Church is to have the interest- 
ing experiment of three religious societies 
utilizing the same church buildings. It 
is expected that this mutual association 
will afford many oceasions of common 
inspiration and influences for good. 


Humanism Debate in Los Angeles 


“Resolved that theism must give wav 
to humanism’’, was the subject of a de- 
bate sponsored by the Jewish Institute 
of Los Angeles, Calif., December 8. Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott, minister in charge, of 
the Los Angeles Unitarian Church and 
Rabbi Herman Lissauer, leader of the 
Jewish Institute. defended humanism 
against Prof. Frederick P. Woellner, as- 
sociate professor of education at U. C. 
L. A., and Rabbi Julius Leibert of Temple 
Emanu-Fl. 


Personals 


The engagement of Miss Hlizabeth 8. 
Lindsey, Eastern field secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, to Wil- 
liam B. Rice, national treasurer of the 
organization, was announced December 24. 


The engagement of Miss Harriet Knowl- 
ton, director of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, to Charles. Ranney of Somer- 
ville, Mass., was announced December 24. 


The marriage of Miss Catherine Burckel, 
corresponding secretary of the Channing 
Club of the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville, Ky., and former director of 
the Young People’s Religious Union and 
Stanley Stotz, also a member of the Chan- 
ning Club, has been announced. 


Rey. Arthur Harmon Winn and Mrs. 
Winn of Flint, Mich. have announced 
their marriage. Mr. Winn is minister of 
the newly-organized First Unitarian 
Church of Flint. Mrs. Winn was Miss 
Ella Baxter McCaffrey of Newburgh, N.Y. 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


The fourth annual Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence of the Young People’s Religious Union 
has been held and was generally voted 
‘successful’. An excellent spirit, a well- 
balanced program, wonderful weather, and 
the largest attendance—about 125—on 
record were the ingredients making up 
that “successful” result. For Proctor this 
conference each New Year brings strength, 
vision and courage with which to earry on: 
Here are gathered real friends, strong and 
loyal “boosters” for a school which seeks 
to enlarge and strengthen its constituency. 
To have these friends come back each year 
and bring with them an ever increasing 
number of new ones means much both to 
the Y. P. R. U. and to Proctor. Already we 
anticipate the 1932 conference ! 


The winter term began January 7 with 
an increased enrollment in the boarding 
department. A full schedule of athletic, 
social and dramatic club events are on the 
term calendar. 


The honor roll for the second half of the 
fall term is as follows: 


John EF. Sanborn, Jr., Andover, N.H., 
92%; Frederick B. Tolles, Newtonville, 
Mass., 921/5; Ruth “A. Keyes, Hast An- 
dover, N.H., 9134; Clyde R. Smith, New 
London, N.H., 91; Ernest E. Towne, New 
London, N.H., 91; Charles BE. Davis, 
New London, N.H., 90%; Russell HE. 
Dimery, North Andover, Mass., 8914 ; Mary 
Murdoch, Newton, Mass., 8734; William A. 
Kirk, Enfield, N.H., 87144; John F. Tucker, 
Medfield, Mass., 8634; Edward A. Todd, 
New London, N.H., 861%; Dana Thompson, 
Presque Isle, Maine, 8614; Robert’ H. 
Briggs, Taunton, Mass., 86; Joseph T. 
Johnson, Pleasantville, N.Y., 86; H. Blls- 
worth Lyon, Danbury, N.H., 8514; Gerald 
C. Prescott, Elkins, N.H., 8514; Harry BE. 
Burnham, Andover, N.H., 85 2/5; Norman 
H. Gile, Braintree, Mass., 8434; Isabel A. 
Gray, Potter Place, N.H., 8434. 


Headmaster Wetherell met two speak- 
ing engagements at Burlington, Vt., Jan- 
uary 10 and 11, addressing the Ethan Allen 
Club, a men’s community organization, and 
preaching the sermon at the Laymen’s 
Service in the Unitarian Church. 


Methodist Liberality 


A pleasant illustration of orthodox 
liberality is shown in this letter from 
Rey. Ralph BH. Davis, minister of St. 
Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New York City to Rey. John Howland 
Lathrop of the Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“Ever since my New England days, I 
have had a deep appreciation of the value 
of the Unitarian Society and have coveted 
this for my congregation. You made us 
realize not only what your Church has 
been doing, but so interpreted the deeper 
religious values to us that your coming 
was a real contribution. I am confident 
that our people responded to you com- 
pletely and I will not be surprised to 
hear that some of them have visited your 
services.” 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


God’s truth is as 
OLD 


as eternity and as 
YOUNG 
as the morning 


CHARLES G. AMES 


Winnipeg Protest ; 
Against Evolution 


As the result of a sermon on eyolution, 
delivered by Rey. Philip M. Pétursson, in 
Winnipeg, Man., in observance of the 
seventy-first anniversary of Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species”, a paid “Public Notice” 
appeared in The Free Press of that city in 
protest. The writer, John Wright Douglas, 
suggests “that it would be most appro- 
priate for Mr. Pétursson to substitute 
Darwin’s ‘Origin of the Species’ and his 
‘Descent of Man’ to take the place of the 
Bible in his church’. 

The Winnipeg Unitarian Church, since 
its formation in 1929, has not experienced 
any open opposition, Mr. Pétursson writes, 
but at the same time has not been wel- 
comed with open arms. It is carrying on 
as best it can, experiencing at times slight 
financial difficulties but on the whole show- 
ing signs of progress. 


Rev. H. S. Mitchell at Sanford, Me. 


Rey. Harry Sumner Mitchell has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to the Unitarian 
church in Sanford, Me. Mr. Mitchell 
entered on his duties the first of this 
month. 


Mrs. Alfred Wilson Dies 


Nellie Cooper Wilson, wife of Alfred 
Wilson, a janitor of the American Uni- 
tarian Association building, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., died at her home in 
Mattapan, January 6. Funeral services 
were conducted from the home and a re- 
quiem high mass was sung in All Saints’ 
Church. Mrs. Wilson is survived by her 
husband and three daughters. 


Rev. G. L. Thompson on Beacon 


Rey. George L. Thompson, minister of 
the Unitarian chureh of Dighton, Mass., 
has been added to the staff of The Beacon. 
Mr. Thompson, who has written many re- 
ports for THe Reerster, will conduct a 
department called “Catechetical Conun- 
drums”, based on the pamphlet prepared 
by Rev. JB Hollis Tegarden of Hopedale, 
Mass., and will write a series of biograph- 
ical articles called “Who’s Who Among 
Twentieth Century Unitarians”. 

Miss Marie W. Johnson is editor 
The Beacon, 


of 


MANCHESTER, MAss.—The First Unita- 
rian Church is beneficiary in the sum of 
$3,000 by the will of George Wiggles- 
worth of Milton, a former director of the 
American Unitarian Association. 
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D I REC TT oR 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Send for a copy of 


CHURCHMANSHIP 
By F. E. SCHUCHMAN 


A pamphlet on church man- 
agement, written by an able 
lay worker and describing a 
system successfully in use by 
the First Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh. 


Published by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BEACON STRZET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin Mon- 
day, March 30, 1931. 


For information address 


President SypNeEy B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. le eee work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unt- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


UNION WINTER SPORTS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN. Open all year. 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P.SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DIREOTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. - 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
iligh academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. RvuTLepes, President. 


For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
“‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 
Winter term starts January 7th. Fine Practical 
Arts Course combined with facilities of boarding 
school. College Preparatory Course. Junior School. 
Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16 Andover, N.H. 
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Plan of Life 


Ten points of a modern faith set forth in 
Michigan student’s prize-winning paper 

Three prizes were offered to the stu- 
dents of the University of Michigan for 
the best compact statements of principles 
making up a liberal religious creed or 
plan of life. These statements had to be 
the original outgrowth of the student’s 
own conduct and ideals, and had to be 
accompanied by an explanation making 
clear why the student believed his prin- 
ciples of life were essential, and why he 
believed them more important than be- 
liefs which he might have abandoned. The 
following ten points formed the basis of 
the paper which won the first prize: 

I believe that a man should— 

1. Be creedless; that is, be intelligent 
enough to make adaptions without de- 
pendence upon some formula. 

2. Be self-reliant; that is, not depend- 
ent upon a supernatural agency for in- 
tellectual support or moral guidance. 

8. Be critical; that is, question assump- 
tions and seek certitude scientifically. 

4. Be tolerant; that is, be open-minded 
and hold conclusions tentatively. 

5. Be active; that is, live to-day and 
grow by exercising your capacities. 

6. Be efficient; that is, accomplish the 
most with the least effort. 

7. Be versatile; that is, vary your inter- 
ests to attain a variety of interesting 
thoughts. 

8. Be co-operative; that is, find some 
of your satisfactions in social activities. 

9. Be appreciative; that is, make the 
present enjoyable by your attitude. 

10. Be idealistic; that is, create and live 
by ideals which you find inspiring. 


No Absence in Fifteen Sundays 

Two classes in the church school of the 
Unitarian Church of Davenport, Ia., have 
had a perfect record of attendance since 
the opening of the school September 14, 
or for fifteen Sundays. The teachers of 
the classes are Miss Plath and Miss 
McCluskey. 


“A Far-Flung Faith” 

You sometimes hear me use those words 
in describing Unitarianism. You hear me 
sometimes say that it is not just another 
sub-division of Protestantism. That is true, 
for this stream of influence was moving 
through the centuries long before the 
Reformation, and, as proof of its wide 
stirrings to-day, may I mention the coun- 
tries represented at the sessions of the 
committee of which I chanced to be a 
member at Arnhem in Holland last July? 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Switzerland, Hungary, 
Transylvania, Czechoslovakia, Italy, the 
Philippines, and the United States. There, 
at Arnhem, was organized “The Inter- 


; age Association for the Promotion of 


Christianity and Religious Liberty” ; 
there, at Amsterdam, a permanent secre- 
tariat is being established. The purposes 
of this are “to open and maintain com- 
_ Inunications with free Christian groups 
in all lands who are striving to unite 
_ religion and liberty, and to increase fel- 
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bring into closer union the historic liberal 
churches, the liberal elements in all 
churches, and isolated congregations and 
workers for religious freedom; and, to 
cultivate friendly relations with other free 
religious groups throughout the world”: 
Surely, such purposes deserve our admira- 
tion; such a movement deserves our loyal 
support. 

MAXWELL SAvacn, in the calendar of 

the First Church in Worcester, Mass. 


Parish Notes 


New York Ciry.—The educational de- 
partment of the Community Church is 
conducting a course of six lectures by Dr. 
W. Beran Wolfe, a psychologist, on the 
general subject ““How to Be Happy Though 
Human”. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—The first radio broad- 
easting of church services in this city 
took place December 14 when the service 
at the First Unitarian Church, of which 
Rev. Charles Graves is minister, was 
broadcast from Station WDRC. 


WATERTOWN, MAss.—The service in the 
First Parish Church December 28 was in 
honor of Rey. Seth Storer, for fifty years 
minister of the church. Rev. Ernest S. 
Meredith preached a sermon that was an 
adaption of one Mr. Storer himself 
preached 202 years ago. The original four- 
page manuscript was received from Dr. 
Malcolm Storer of Boston and deciphered 
by Julius S. Tuttle, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISIN 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card hed on request. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED—AIl kinds. Booklet free. Meador 


_lowship and co-operation among them; to| Publishing Co., 27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SCIENCE IS THE 
NATURAL ALLY 
OF RELIGION 


—Theodore Parker 


The free church walks hand in 
hand with science. Open- 
minded, it is ever receptive to 
new and better interpretations 
of Christian truth. 


A great mind offers'a new con- 
ception of time and space. Shall 
we scoff because it upsets tradi- 
tional understanding of the 
universe ? 


As the spokesman of free 
churches, THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER continually champions the 
cause of truth, progress and re- 
ligious evolution. Its vision is 
worldwide—it keeps pace with 
sincere, liberal thought wherever 
it may be found. 


Never insistent upon the accept- 
ance of its own conclusions—it 
invites others to determiné their 
value in the light of their’ own 
conscience. 


Every new subscription to THE 
REGISTER brings mental stimulus 
to the reader, keeps him in touch 
with all that is noteworthy in 
religious progress. In addition, 
it extends the influence of this 
spokesman of free churches— 
widens its field of usefulness. 


The 
Christian . Register 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - - Massachusetts 


$3 a year 


qH9¢ 


PLEASANTRIES 


“Rastus, I sure am sorry to hear that 
you buried your wife.” ‘“Yassuh, boss but 
Ah jes’ had to; she was daid.” 


Tom: “What do you think of Hoover’s 
Pan-American policy?’ Jerry: “I thought 
the Pan-American policy was Mencken’s.” 

—Lafayette Lyre. 


Teacher: “If I take a potato and divide 
it into two parts—then into four parts 
—and each of the four parts into two 
parts—what would I haye?”’ Little Hmily: 
“Potato salad!” 


Patient: “Five shillings for drawing one 
tooth. You earn your money lightly. Five 
shillings for a few seconds of work.’ Den- 
tist: “If you like, I can draw it more 
slowly.” 


It’s not what you’d do with a million, 
If riches should e’er be your lot, 
But what are you doing at present 
With the dollar and a quarter you’ve 
got? 
% Reformed Church Messenger. 


“Only the other day I was relating my 
adventures to a man who’s traveled the 
world, and, believe me, he sat with his 
mouth wide open.” “Quite! And his hand 
in front of it, I suppose.” 

—London Opinion. 


Movie Director: 
you jump off the cliff.” 
“Yeah, but suppose I 
killed?” Movie Director: 
right. It’s the last scene 


“Now, here is where 
Nervous Actor: 
get injured or 
“Oh, that’s all 
in the picture.” 
—WScereenland. 


Heavyweight Boxer: “The trouble is, 
doctor, that I can’t sleep a wink.” Doctor: 
“You must practice auto-suggestion a 
little. Why not lie on your back, relax, 
and count slowly up to ten?” 

—Humorist. 


The head waiter of the Ritz-Carlton is 
justly famous for his politeness on all 
occasions. Recently he noticed one of his 
guests standing in a corner surreptitiously 
pocketing several knives and forks. “Won’t 
you have a chair?’ he said with a gran- 
diloquent gesture.—Lampoon. 


We're a mile and a half from church, you 
know, 
And it rains to-day, so we can’t go; 
We'd go ten miles to a dance or show, 
Though the rain should fall and the winds 
should blow ; 
But the chureh is different, we’d have you 
know, 
That’s why when it rains we just can’t go. 
—Hvangelical Messenger. 
Dr. 


John Hall was a wise minister in 


his day, and could pierce pretenses. For 
example: When I hear a man say [said 
Dr. Hall], “My parents brought me up 
so rigidly that a reaction took place in 
my mind and I have turned away from re- 
ligion”, I have sometimes asked, “Did 
they teach you to be honest?” “Yes.” 


“Were they strict about it?’ “Yes.” “Did 
they teach you to tell the truth?’ “Yes.” 


“Were they strict about that?” “Yes.” 
“Has any reaction taken place on these 
points?” No man learns the multiplica- 
tion table from sheer love of it; but I 
never knew of anyone whose mind was 
in reaction against the multiplication 
table. 


The Christian Register 


IT IS A GOOD YEAR 


to remind churches and _ indi- 
viduals that the Pension Society 
needs, in Annual Contributions, 
$23,650 to keep the pension for 
aged ministers up to $725. Re- 


ports show that contributions to 
churches, 


charities, community 
funds, are higher than usual, be- 
cause the needs are unusually 
great and the response unusually 
generous. Send your liberal con- 
tributions to 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Rey. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A, U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up, Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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SUCCES eee 
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( BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial, 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Ciyil Service 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F, H, BURDETT, Pres. 


By] 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for i 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Call, or 


FOR SALE 


A lovely country home; twelve-room colonial house 
surrounded by about four acres of land: well supplied 
with old . pee trees. poem has eo lights, city 
water and opportunity for ga Located opposite 
Proctor Sade, Andoves Ni F or further infor- 

mation, write W. NOMPSON, Foot W. Norton 
Ave., Hollywood, Salt 
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Positive Leadership; Life and Worship; 
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Significant Sentiments . . +... 


Original and Selected 


The Shackles of Free Religion, by Rey. 
Lon Ray Oall. . 47 


What Is a Good Hymn? by Edwin Fairley 49 
Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School 7 50 
Messrs. Joy and Baker, Dr. McCarthy Go 
South on Unitarian Extension Work; 
Community Church Offers Annual Prize 
For Most Notable Service to a ig? es 
Midwinter Conference of Y. P. R. U.; Reli- 
gion and the BOI “by Henry 
Sloane Coffin . 59 
Book Comment 
A Story-Teller, by A. R. H.; The Supreme 
Problem, by George R. Dodson; Books 54 
Our Children 
Mouse Croy’s Revenge, by Melville Howe . 56 
Poetry 
Sweet William, by Anne Severn; ivan 
by Marjorie Dillon . 57 
Church Notes «. 3) «1% « « seen =e 
Pleasantries . . ee ee! 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 am. Morning Service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after cetiery | 
service on the first Sunday of each month. Al 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPBL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev.-~John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr, 
Raymond C. Robinson, Organist and Choir- 
master. 9.30 a.M., Chureh school at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with 
sermon by Rey. John Baillie, Union Theological 
School, New York City. Week-day services, 
12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital; Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, The Very Rev. John M. 
MeGann, D.D., Boston. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Hmeritus. 9.30 A.M., 
Chureh School ; 11 A.M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR, Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service 
11 A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 A.mM., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m, Sermon by Rey, Erie §, 
Price of Harvard Divinity School. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Smons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 78rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at soth 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends’ 
and strangers, Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East SOth Street. 


RICHMOND, VA.—FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, Floyd Avenue and Harrison Street. 
Rey, Addison Moore, D.D., minister. Sundays, 
9.45 a.M., church School. 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer and sermon. 


